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HUNTSVILLE, TEXAS, 9th April, 1845. 

My Dear Major: In accordance with my promise on yesterday, 
I will now communicate to you some of my views on the question 
of annexation. I regret that my time will not allow me to go as 
fully into an examination of the subject as would be desirable, 
where so much of interest to both countries is involved in the meas- 
ure. The overture is now made by the United States to Texas: and 
by an act of the Congress of the former, conditions are proposed by 
which the latter may be admitted as a part of the Union. I will 
not discuss the policy of the measure, but allude only to the man- 
ner of its consummation. 

I am in favor of annexation, if it can take place on terms mutu- 
ally beneficial to both countries. 1 have on all occasions evinced 
the most anxious solicitude touching the matter, and have withheld 
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no means in my power towards its completion. As it now stands, 
! regard our relation to it in this light: 

We are to merge our national existence in that of the United 
States, whenever the measure may take place. Then it seems to 
me that we should have something to say as to the terms of the 


union. By Mr. Brown’s resolutions,* the terms are dictated and the 


conditions absolute. They are of a character not to have been ex- 
pected by any one who regarded annexation as a compact between 
two nations, where each had substantial and acknowledged sov- 
ereignty and independence. Texas is required to surrender her 
sovereignty and merge her independence. In the surrender of her 
rights, or any portion of them, she should have the privilege ol 
assisting in the adjustment of the conditions: and they should be 
so defined and understood as that no discontent or misapprelien- 
sion could thereafter arise as to her true situation. To arrive at a 
point so desirable, it appears to me that negotiations, conducted by 
commissioners on the part of each government, should take place. 
To me, the necessity is most obvious; for the reason that Texas 
may, in after times, when she recurs to the circumstances and con- 
sequences of the measure, be satisfied that the terms on which she 
had been received were in part, at least, of her own devising, and 
that she, from some strong impulse, had not acted without due 
deliberation, and a full discussion of the terms, by persons whose 
minds had been called to act upon the subject, under the most 
calm and considerate motives. 

Commissioners appointed by the two governments could accom- 
plish all this, and define and settle by negotiation and agreement 
what might hereafter arise calculated to disturb the future har- 
mony of the United States, and perhaps injure ‘Texas. 

The amendments to Mr. Brown’s resolutions appear to me to 
afford the only means to obviate the objections to their provisions. 
Their terms seem to me, to say the least of them, to be rigid; be- 
cause they require of us to pay a tribute, or bonus, to the United 
States, for leave to surrender our sovereignty and national inde- 
pendence—and this, too, in a most summary manner. We are 
required to “cede” to the United States “all public edifices, fortifica- 
tions, barracks, ports, harbors, and navy, and navy-yards, docks, 

* The House resolutions for annexation in their final form were based on 
those offered by Milton Brown, of Tennessee. See Benton’s Abridgement of 
the Debates of Congress, Vol. XV, p. 196.—G. P. G. 
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magazines, arms, armaments, and other property and means pertain- 
ing to the public defence belonging to the said Republic of Texas.” 
It ought to have been considered that these enumerated means and 
property have occasioned a large portion of our national debt, and 
remains to be paid for by Texas. They have probably cost this na- 
tion not less than one million of dollars; and to admit that they are 
now worth only half that sum, would fix their value at a half mil- 
lion, which would be of great service in organizing a new govern- 
ment or governments, and in cleaning out rivers and improving 
our facilities for transporting produce to market by means of roads. 

If Texas shall be required to surrender her property, without re- 
regarded in 


ceiving any remuneration for the same, it can only be 
the light of a payment or tribute for our admission into the Union. 
If the resolutions of Mr. Brown are to form the basis of our admis- 
sion, this objection can not be removed, but must remain as a re- 
buke to us, in future days, for our hasty and inconsiderate action. 

By assuming the amendment as a basis, many objections can be 
and by negotiation, terms less exceptionable may be 
If the President of the United States should appoint 


obviated ; 
adopted. 
commissioners, and they should be met by corresponding commis- 
sioners on the part of Texas, they could come to an agreement 
upon such terms as would be honorable and just to both parties. 
The terms thus agreed upon could then be submitted to the people 
of Texas in their popular capacity, and their votes taken thereupon, 
at the September election for members of our Congress. If they 
were approved by their voice, then our Congress could act upon 
the expression given by the people, and wait for the action of the 
government of the United States. If that government should ac- 
cord in the action of this, then Texas could more safely proceed 
to frame a constitution adapted to her circumstances. The rea- 
sons for this course, to my mind, are important, and, | may add, 
indispensable, in our present condition. 

The conditions prescribed in Mr. Brown’s resolutions leave us no 
alternative, and I am satisfied would not have been adopted by the 
Congress of the United States, apart from the amendment. By the 
amendment, the President of the United States was allowed an an- 
ternative as to the mode of presenting the subject to the govern- 
ment and people of Texas for their consideration and action. But 
as the alternative chosen might very materially affect the mterests 
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of Texas, it is to be hoped and expected that its government will be 
consulted as to which should be adopted. By the action proposed 
in the plan of Mr. Brown’s resolutions, Texas is denied all option 
as to the mode of annexation, and is driven into servile submission, 
and is required io pay @ price for her humiliation. If Texas were 
to accept the conditions as they are now presented to the govern- 
ment of Texas by the government of the United States, it would 
derange her present form of government, and shake her institu- 
tions to their foundation, if her constitution should not be accepted 
by the Congress of the United States; and my own opinion is, that 
our admission by Congress would be very doubtful if we were to 
act upon the first and second sections of the resolutions, without 
reference to the third. 

If the work of annexation is to be consummated, my great desire 
is to see it done in a manner that may not only be harmonious at 
present, but so that each party may hereafter, on a review of the 
whole matter, have nothing to regret or to reproach itself with. 

It seems to me, also, that the conditions as to the time to which 
the action of Texas is limited is too short to enable her to give the 
subject all the consideration which its importance demands. The 
Congress of the United States will, doubtless, not adjourn its next 
regular session before the month of July, 1846. Then it will have 
ample time to extend the period for the action of Texas until her 
vovernment and people could carry out their action upon the 
plan which I propose, and the same that was contemplated by the 
amendment. If the original resolutions are insisted upon as tle 
basis and the only one, | entertain the most serious doubts as to our 
ever being admitted, or forming a part of the American Union. 
Texas has so long been a suppliant, that I am fearful the govern- 
ment of the United States has presumed upon what they suppose 
to be our necessities, and therefore have been induced to lay such 
hard conditions upon us. Heretofore the difficulties have all ex- 
isted on the part of the United States, as to our admission into the 
Union; nor do I yet regard them as all obviated. If I am right in 
this, it would be too perilous for Texas to act upon the basis pro- 
posed, and subject herself to have the constitution which she might 
at present submit rejected by the Congress of the United States. 
It would not only be destructive to the future prospects and wel- 
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fare of Texas, but convulse the Union to a far greater extent than 
ever did the tariff or “Missouri question.” 

The wish of every American statesman should be to preserve 
the concord and union of the States; and the desire of every 
Texan, to cede such rights and privileges to the Union as would 
be just and proper. We should, however, retain all which would 
be necessary to us as an equal member of the Confederacy, and 
part with none which we should require in our new position with 
a hope of regaining them at a future day. Should we entertain 
such a hope it might prove fallacious, and be productive of serious 
and lasting discord. Texas, if annexed, will become a part of the 
United States in opposition to the wishes of a large portion of the 
people of the Union, and encounter a strong political opposition. 
If they are vanquished, they will retain a strong prejudice against 
the cause or object of their defeat. The party favorable to the ad- 
mission of Texas may or may not long retain power in the Union. 
While they retain power, Texas might do well: but if it once passed 
into the hands of the Opposition, she would in all probability fare 
equally bad. 

For these reasons, | wish that whatever rights Texas has or might 
he entitled to, should be defined, and understood, and retained by 
her on her admission to the Union; and this can only be done 
through the action of the commissioners indicated by the amend- 
ment, and without which I feel fully satisfied the bill would not 
have become a law. 

The “consent of the existing government” of Texas, referred to 
in one portion of the act—and that recognizes some option in our 
Executive as to the mode by which the affair (so far, at least, as 
Texas is concerned) should be conducted—is necessary to give va- 
lidity to the measure. If any commotion should arise in Texas, or 
a disregard of the constitutional authority, in consequence of the 
basis proposed not being accepted, I should deem it most unfor- 
tunate for the fame and quiet of the President of the United 
States, by thus furnishing a ground for his enemies to charge him 
with producing the evil resulting from withholding the choice of 
the alternatives contained in the law from the Executive of this 
country. 

You may find some who will express the wish or intention even 
to resort to revolution to secure annexation, without knowing one 
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of the conditions imposed, or anything more than that “it is some- 
thing about annexation.” If by any irregular mode, or by exciting 
sedition in the country, the expression of the popular voice could be 
had, and should be unanimous in favor of the measure, it would be 
good cause for the Congress of the United States and the President 
to resist any such action. 

They would surely not be willing to inflict such a scandal upon 
the present enlightened age as the encouragement or sanction of 
such a course would be. 

Another may, by some persons, be suggested to you, and that 
is—if the President has chosen his position, in declining the propo- 
sition as presented, to drive him from his position, and appeal to the 
people. Of such suggestions, [ pray you beware: for IT can conceive 
of no course or curse so fruitful of evils to free government, and 
subversive of all rule among men, as this would be. It would soon 
produce its effects, even in the U. States. The President might 
desire to execute the law; but if occasion prompted, seditionists 
would quote the act of Texas as a warrant and example for their 
resistance to the federal authorities. 

Nevertheless, there are individuals in Texas who would willingly 
adopt any course, or pursue any measure, which they might believe 
to be adverse to my opinions, or that would prostrate the present 
administration. They would do this, though it should destroy the 
country. They are men who wish to live upon the means of the 
government, without labor, and feast and riot upon the substance 
of the people. Without merit, such men are like vermin in the 
dead carcass; they can live only in corruption. 

“Now, my dear friend, for the sake of human liberty,—for the 
sake of the future tranquillity of the United States—and for the 
prosperity of Texas, whose interests, prosperity and happiness are 
near to my heart, and cherished by me above every political con- 
sideration, I conjure you to use your influence in having presented 
to this government the alternative suggested by the amendment to 
Mr. Brown’s bill, so that commissioners can act in conjunction 
upon the points which it may be proper to arrange between the two 
countries, before it is too late, and while there is a remedy. The 
newspaper press, with, I believe, the organ of the government 
of the United States, except the alternative amendment to be pre- 
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sented to Texas, that she may exercise some choice as to the con- 
ditions of her entry into the Union. 

I can not say what would be proper for the commissioners to 
agree upon. But I would suggest that Texas, if admitted into the 
Union, should enjoy full equality and community with the other 
States of the Confederacy; that the United States should receive 
and pay Texas a liberal price for the public property which has 
been acquired for national purposes, and that the amount should 
he paid to the State of Texas, so soon as it should be organized and 
admitted as a State. 

That Texas should retain her public lands, and if the United 
States should hereafter vary her boundary or limits, as at present 
defined, by contracting or reducing them, that in that case they 
should indemnify the citizens of Texas, by payment for any lands 
which they may hold, by locations under the laws of Texas, in the 
territory abandoned by the United States, at the minimum price 
of the government lands at this time in the United States, 

That the government of the United States may at any time pur- 
chase the vacant lands of Texas, at a price to be stipulated by the 
commissioners ; and in the event of their purchasing our lands, that 
they should not (without the consent of the State of Texas) sell to, 
or permit to settle within the present limits of Texas, any nation, 
people, or tribe of Indians. 

That Texas should pay the national debt. 

That the United States should remunerate the citizens of Texas, 
whose lands fell within the United States in running the boundary 
lines, in the same manner, and with the same liberality, that Texas 
did those of the United States, or that they (the United States) 
pay them for their lands, which had been located on valid titles, 
issued by the government of Mexico, and at a time when it was be- 
lieved the limits of Texas would embrace the locations previous to 
running the line. 

And I would recommend that an article be inserted in the agree- 
ment, stipulating, expressly, that Texas should not form a part of 
the Union until her Constitution is accepted by the Congress of the 
United States. 

I candidly conceive that these stipulations are necessary and 
proper to secure Texas and her citizens, as well as to enable the 
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United States to maintain peace with all the Indians on our 
borders. 

I have thus hastily written you a long letter, subject to fre- 
quent interruptions. You may therefore find my meaning, in some 
things, obscure. I have not even glanced at the general policy of 
the measure of annexation, but have given my views as to the mode 
of its execution, and what appears to me necessary to be done by 
the parties. I must confess that I have not been free from em- 
barrassment on the subject. I have felt so deeply for my venerated 
and highly valued friend, the Sage of the Hermitage, that nothing 
but a most sacred regard for my adopted country could have induced 
me again to thus express my opinions on this subject. The feelings 
of Gen. Jackson are so much absorbed in the subject of annexa- 
tion, arising from his views of the importance of the measure to 
the United States, that he has, very naturally, not been fully able 
to regard Texas as forming a separate community, and with inter- 
ests not entirely identical with those of that government. Never- 
theless, I know and feel that Gen. Jackson believes that Texas, an- 
nexed on any terms, would be equally benefited with the United 
States, and thereby perpetuate free institutions, and extend the 
sphere of representative government. Annexation would be cer- 
tainly beneficial to the United States. On the part of Texas, it is 
an experiment; which I pray God, if it takes place, may result in 
enduring happiness and prosperity to a united community. 

I am, truly your friend, 
SAM HOUSTON. 

Maj. A. J. Donelson, &e., &e. 
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DEFUNCT COUNTIES OF TEXAS. 
R. L BATTS. 


Under this rather inaccurate title memoranda (perhaps incom- 
plete) is given concerning five classes of counties: 


1. Judicial counties. 
2. Counties whose names have been changed. 
3. Counties whose territories have been entirely changed. 


t, Counties, the laws organizing which have been repealed. 


5. Counties whose territory is no longer considered part of the 
State. 


I.— JUDICIAL COUNTIES. 


At the sessions of the Fifth and Sixth Congresses, held respec- 
tively in 1841 and 1842, a number of counties were organized 
which were subsequently spoken of as “judicial counties.” These 


counties did not differ from the counties from which they were 
created except that they were not given representation in 
Congress. Because this representation was not given, the acts 
creating them were held unconstitutional, as being in conflict with 
article I, section 5, of the Constitution of the Republic, which de- 
clared that “each county should be entitled to at least one repre- 
sentative.” Stockton v. Montgomery, Dal., 473; Beazley v. Stin- 
son, Dal., 5387; Allen v. Scott, Dal., 615. By Act of July 18, 1842 
(Special Session of Sixth Congress, p. 1), acts of boards of land 
commissioners or district courts, and surveyors, with reference 
to lands, were validated. 

surleson.—The judicial county of Burleson was created by the 
Act of January 15, 1842. (Acts Sixth Cong., p. 35.) It covered ter- 
ritory of which the present county of Burleson, created four years 
after (Act March 24, 1836, p. 16), is a part. - 

Burnet.—| find no act creating the judicial county of Burnet,” 
but on December 6, 1841, an act was passed better defining the 
boundaries of Burnet county. This was entirely distinct from the 
present county of that name, and included very considerable ter- 
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ritory between the Trinity and Sabine rivers. I have assumed that 
this was a judicial county, because it disappeared without a repeal- 
ing act (so far as I can find), and because the creation of such 
counties was the settled policy at the session of Congress at which 
the act mentioned was passed. 

De Witt.—The judicial county of De Witt was created by Act 
of February 2, 1842. (Acts Sixth Cong., p. 89.) The present 
county succeeded four years later. 

Guadalupe.—The judicial county of Guadalupe was created by 
Act of January 29, 1842. (Acts Sixth Cong., p. 78.) It was suc- 
ceeded four years later by the existing county. 

Hamilton.—The judicial county of Hamilton was created from 
Montgomery and Houston counties by Act of February 2, 1842. 
(Acts Sixth Cong., p. 91.) Its territory was entirely distinct from 
that of the present county. 

La Baca.—The judicial county of La Baca was created by Act 
of January 29, 1842. (Acts Sixth Cong., p. 74.) It was succeeded 
four years later by the present county of Lavaca. 

Madison.—The judicial county of Madison was created by Act 
of February 2, 1842 (page 91), from Montgomery county. The pres- 
ent county of Madison was created January 27, 1853 (p. 10) from 
Grimes, Walker, and Leon counties. 

Menard.—The judicial county of Menard was created by Act 
of January 22, 1841 (Acts Sixth Cong., p. 74) from Liberty county. 
Its territory was entirely distinct from that of the present county 
of Menard. 

Neches.—The judicial county of Neches was created from Jas- 
per and Jefferson counties by Act of January 29, 1842. (Acts 
Sixth Cong., p. 82.) 

Panola.—The judicial county of Panola was created by Act of 
January 30, 1841 (Acts Sixth Cong., p. 153), from Harrison coun- 
tv; it was succeeded in 1846 by the present county. 

Paschal.—The judicial county of Paschal was created from Red 
River, Bowie, and Lamar counties by Act of January 28, 1841. 
(Acts Fifth Cong., p. 56.) 

Waco.—The judicial county of Waco was created from Robert- 
son and Milam by Act of January 29, 1842. (Acts Sixth Cong., 
p. 80.) 

Ward.—The judicial county of Ward was created from Mata- 
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gorda and Colorado by Act of January 19, 1841. (Acts Fifth 
Cong., p. 65.) Its territory was entirely distinct from that of the 
present county of Ward. 


II.—COUNTIES WHOSE NAMES HAVE BEEN CHANGED. 


Bevil.—-Bevil’s settlement was organized in 1830 into a precinct 
of Nacogdoches municipality ; it was organized in 1834 as a separate 
municipality. The name was changed in 1835 to Jasper, which is 
still retained as the name of the county succeeding the munici- 
pality. 

Buchanan.—Buchanan county was created by Act of January 
22, 1858 (p. 58): name was changed by Act of December 7, 1861 
(p. 8), to Stephens, which is retained. 

Columbia.—The municipality of Brazoria was formed May 12, 
1832 (Laws and Decrees of Coahuila and Texas, p. 197) : the name 
was changed to Columbia by Decree 233 (Laws and Decrees of Coa- 
huila and Texas, p. 274), without date; the name Brazoria was re- 
stored in 1835, and is retained. 

Davis.—The name of Cass county was changed to Davis by Act 
of December 17, 1861, but the original name was restored by Act 
of May 16, 1871 (p. 92). 

Harrisburg.—The name Harrisburg was changed to Harris by 
Act of December 28, 1839. (Acts Fourth Cong., p. 222.) 

Mina.—The municipality of Mina was created in 1834. (Laws 
and Decrees of Coahuila and Texas, No. 283, p. 274.) Name 
changed to Bastrop by Act of December 18, 1837 (p. 90). 

Navasota.—Created by Act of January 30, 1841 (p. 86); name 
changed to Brazos, January 28, 1842. 

Tenehaw.—By Act of January 11, 1836 (p. 122) the name of the 
municipality of Tenehaw (Tenaha) was changed to Shelby, which 
is retained as the name of the county succeeding the municipality. 

Viesca.—Name of municipality of Viesca changed by Act of De- 
cember 26, 1835 (p. 99), to Milam, which is retained as the name 
of the county succeeding the municipality. 
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III.—COUNTY WHOSE TERRITORY HAS BEEN COMPLETELY 
CHANGED. 


San Patricio.—The municipality of San Patricio was established 
by Decree 283 of Coahuila and Texas (p. 274). One of its bound- 
ary lines was defined by Act of May 24, 1838 (p. 36), and its bound- 
aries were completely defined by Act of April 18, 1846 (p. 86), and 
were further affected by Act of March 17, 1887 (p. 28), and April 
13, 1891 (p. 172). Mr. Pressler, expert draughtsman of the Gen- 
eral Land Office of Texas, is authority for the statement that no 


part of the present county is included in the original territory. 


IV.—COUNTIES, THE LAWS CREATING WHICH HAVE BEEN 
REPEALED. 


Buchel.—By Act of April 22, 1897, this county was abolished 
and its territory included within Brewster county. 

Dawson.—By Act of February 1, 1857 (p. 87), a county by the 
name of Dawson was created from Kinney and Uvalde counties. 
The act was not expressly repealed, but the county was obliterated 
by Acts of September 29 and October 5, 1866 (pp. 18 and 21), 
changing lines of Uvalde and Kinney. Its territory was entirely 
distinct from that of the present county of Dawson. 

Foley.—By Act of April 22, 1897, this county was abolished 
and its territory included in Brewster county. 

Wegefarth—Wegefarth county was created by Act of May 31, 
1873" (p. 67). It included a large territory on Prairie Dog Town 


Fork of Red River. The creative act was repealed August 21, 1876 


V.—COUNTIES WHOSE TERRITORY IS NO LONGER CONSIDERED 
PART OF THE STATE. 


Greer.—The county of Greer, composed of territory between the 
Red River and the Prairie Dog Town Fork thereof, was created by 
Act of February 8, 1860 (p. 138). The Supreme Court of the 
United States has held that this territory was not within the 


boundaries of Texas. (United States vy. Texas, 162 U. S., 1.) 
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Santa Fe.—The county of Santa Fe was created by Act of March 
15, 1848 (p. 95), with the following boundaries: Beginning at 
junction of Rio Puerco with the Rio Grande, and running up the 
principal stream of said Rio Grande to its source; thence due north 
to the forty-second degree of north latitude; thence along the 
boundary line as defined in the treaty between the United States 
and Spain to the point where the one hundred degree of longitude 
west of Greenwich intersects Red River: thence up the principal 
stream of said Red River to its source; thence in a direct line to the 
source of the principal stream of the Rio Puerco, and down said 
Rio Puereo to place of beginning. This territory was ceded to the 
United States by Act of November 25, 1850, accepting Act of the 
United States Congress of September 4, 1850. 

Worth.—Worth county was created by Act of January 3, 1850 
(p. 201). It was composed of the following territory: Beginning 
on the Rio Grande at the northwest corner of the county of El 
Paso; thence up said river to a point twenty miles above the town 
of Sabine: thence due to the eastern branch of the Rio Pecos; 
thence down said stream to the northeast corner of the county of 
El] Paso; thence with the north boundary line of said county of El 
Paso to the place of beginning. This territory was included in 
that ceded to the United States by the Act of November 25, 1850, 
accepting the act of United States Congress of September 4, 1850. 
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REMINISCENCES OF AUSTIN AND OLD WASHINGTON, 
J. K. HOLLAND. 


Texas has an unpublished history, as interesting as it is real, hid- 
den within the dusty leaves of the past, which should be recovered 
and perpetuated by the State at any cost; for without it the early 
life of the young Republic and the State will never be seen exactly 
as it was. Much of it is to be found in the memory of the sur- 
vivors of that time, and there are lying scattered in waste places 
many of its fragments in written material which could be had for 
the asking, or at any rate for a very small consideration. But the 
opportunities to preserve it that now exist will soon be lost, for 
the old Texans are fast passing away, and old letters and journals 
are being continually thrown aside or destroyed as waste paper by 
owners who do not appreciate their historical value. With the 
burning of the old capitol in 1881, the people of Texas have to de- 
plore the loss of valuable archives and public documents containing 
information relative to the leading men and events of its history, 
which can never be fully reclaimed. 

When I first knew Austin, during the *40’s, it was a little country 
town on what was then the Texas fronticr, and had only a few 
hundred inhabitants. Those were the log cabin days of the Repub- 
lic. General Houston lived in one of the Austin log cabins, which 
he called his wigwam, and up and down Congress avenue on either 
side were scattered others in which were located the headquarters 
of the various departments of the government. At that time houses 
in ‘Texas had no parlors. ‘There were “groceries,” so-called, in 
‘saloons.” The 


which liquor alone was sold, but there were no ‘ 
gies; but some old rickety 
a 


stage coaches plied irregularly between San Antonio and Houston 


country was without railroads, or even bug 


by way of Austin, and the passenger who traveled in these had to 
work his way by carrying a fence rail on his shoulder for long dis- 
tances and helping to pry the vehicle out of mudholes, in order to 
reach his destination at all. 

The Bastrop highway ran along where Pecan street now is. The 
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war-cry of the Indians could be heard in the night-time within the 
very gates of the capital. It was not safe for any man to go alone 
or without his gun beyond the limits of the town: for there was 
great danger of being shot or captured by the redskins who lay 
waiting in the mountains around for an opportunity to steal, rob, 
or murder. Barton Springs and Mount Bonnell were the only 
places of resort for the citizens. The old Congress Hall sat on the 
hill just south of the present Governor’s Mansion, on the spot 
where the City Hall now stands—a spot sacred to all old Texans, 
for there the fathers of Texas met to deliberate on the weighty 
affairs that demanded their attention. 

It was within this weather-beaten, consecrated old building that 
I made my political début in 1849 as Representative from Rusk and 
Panola. Later I sat within the same walls as Senator from Shelby 
and Panola. When I entered the House of Representatives | was 
one of the youngest, if not in fact the youngest, member of the 
Legislature. To-day I am, according to the best of my knowledge, 
the oldest living member of the Senate to which I belonged, and, 
with the exception of Hon. Guy M. Bryan and Hon. W. H. Martin, 
the only member of that honorable body still alive. Both of these 
gentlemen subsequently occupied seats in the United States Con- 


gress. 


In 1842-3, President Houston, fearing an attack by Santa Anna 
upon the city of Austin, transferred his administrative headquarters 
first to Houston and then to Washington on the Brazos, where the 
seat of government had been located temporarily in earlier times. 
The town is now nearly extinct. Washington was a small village, 
and it was difficult for the government to obtain suitable rooms for 
Congress. About the biggest building in the town was Hatfield’s 
“grocery, or saloon as we now say; but that was a very important 
place of resort, where congressmen and strangers were most in the 
habit of congregating. It was in fact too important a place to give 
up for other purposes; but it was finally vielded to the House of 
Representatives. The saloon itself was not surrendered ; but there 
was a large hall above it used for gambling purposes, and this hall 
was rented by the government. In order to accommodate the conve- 
nience of the members and to protect them from temptation, it was 
thought advisable to move the stairway from the inside of the 
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building to the outside—at least for the time. So it was removed, 
and the opening where it had passed up into the hall above was 
temporarily floored over, the boards not being nailed, 

In the hall thus prepared occurred the ball at the inauguration 
of President Anson Jones in 1845, the first and last inaugural ball, 
as I believe, that was held in Texas during the days of the Repub- 
lic. The attendance of prominent men and beautiful women was 
very large, and the ball-room was densely packed. In the course 
of the evening there happened a contretemps of a rather ridiculous 
nature, the story of which may not be without interest here. 

During one of the intervals in the dancing I was sitting beside a 
young lady, and we were waiting for the tap of the fiddle to take 
our places on the floor and join the dance. She was rather large, 
very attractive, and to judge from the marked attention of the 
distinguished men who surrounded her, very popular also. She 
seemed to be particularly admired by Gen. T. J. Chambers, who 
had escorted her to the ball, and who stood beside her while we 
waited. When the signal came we sprang up to take our places, 
but I observed that she was pulling back; and on looking around 
I saw that she was sinking through the floor into the saloon be- 
low. I had just*time to catch her by one arm. General Chambers 
lent his assistance, and together we drew her up and relieved her 
from her awkward position and the prospect of a dangerous fall. 
Our rising had disarranged the carelessly laid planks over the open- 
ing of the staircase, and they had given way beneath her. The 
delay, however, occasioned by the accident was but momentary; 
we took position at once, and the dance went merrily on, 

In-the same hall, some years before, occurred another incident 
that may be worth relating. A large body of gamblers and like 
characters had gathered in the town and held complete sway. The 
citizens were cautious of what they said and to whom they said it, 
for these men defied all law. While things were in this condition, 
Rey. Robert Alexander, whom the Methodist church had sent along 
with Rev. Littleton Fowler and a Rev. Mr. Wilson to preach the 
gospel in Texas, stopped in Washington. He at once engaged the 
room over Hatfield’s saloon and announced that he would preach 
there on the following Sunday. The gamblers sent him word that 
he could not use that hall, that it was employed for other purposes, 
and that they would not allow him to preach in it. Mr. Alexander 
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Was a man of gigantic frame, being nearly seven feet in height, and 
had courage in proportion to his size. He repeated his announce- 
ment and was there on time. Ile walked leisurely into the hall 
and spoke courteously to the men there assembled. Assuming that 
they were there to hear him, though he knew that it was not so, 
and that they were getting ready for their usual game, he affected 
not to notice the cards that he saw them slipping into their seats 
behind them, and made preparations to begin his sermon. He 
arose, and some of the more determined men in the crowd made 
demonstrations as if to rise also, but did not. He opened his Bible 
and laid it on the billiard table, then remarked that if there were 
those present who did not wish to hear him they could leave. None 
left. He said he had come to preach, and he meant to do it. He 
again remarked that if any were present who did not desire to hear 
the gospel he wished them to leave. Still nobody went. He then 
proceeded with a fire and brimstone sermon. Soon after beginning 
he discovered a little commotion among his hearers. He paused 
and simply said that he wished their attention, and order was re- 
stored at once. When he got through the men came forward, shook 
his hand and thanked him heartily, made up a purse for him, told 
him if he ever needed more money to call on them, and sent him 
on his way rejoicing. 

Mr. Alexander continued to preach all over Texas to the time 
of his death, which occurred at his home in Chappell Hill only a 
tew years ago; but he never lived outside of Washington county. 
He was honored and loved not only by his own church, but by all 
denominations. 
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ENDURING LAWS OF THE REPUBLIC OF TEXAS. 1. 
Cc. W. RAINES, 


The intermingling of two distinct races on the soil of Texas, 
with diverse customs and traditions of law, resulted in the mastery 
of one, but with a blended system of jurisprudence. The two acts 
cited further along, and forming, in fact, the subject of this paper, 
well illustrate the spirit of the times when men’s minds, just break- 
ing loose from the moorings of a barbaric past, were looking for- 
ward to something liberal and ennobling in law-making. And 
passed as they were amid the throes of a life and death struggle 
for existence, they reflect more honor on the Republic than the 
splendid campaigns of Bexar and San Jacinto. “Peace hath her 
victories no less renowned than war.” “There were giants in those 
days,” and bold, far-seeing statesmen, too, to legislate for humanity 
in all times to come, with the enemy at the gates. 

Texas was warring with hostile Indians in the interior and men- 
aced with a Mexican invasion in the west, when Mirabeau B. 
Lamar entered upon his duties as president. His message to the 
Congress, breathing a spirit of defiance to all the enemies of the 
fepublic, with words of cheer to his countrymen, touching all sub- 
jects of public interest, calm and statesmanlike in tone, embraced 
in its scope an earnest recommendation to provide a system of 
education. 

Among other things, the president says: “But it would be su- 
perfluous to offer to this honorable Congress any extended argument 
to enforce the practical importance of this subject. I feel fully as- 
sured that it will in the liberal spirit of improvement that pervades 
the social world, lose not the present auspicious opportunity to 
provide for literary institutions, with an influence commensurate 
with our future destinies. * * * Our young Republic has been 
framed by a Spartan spirit. Let it progress and ripen into Roman 
firmness and Athenian gracefulness and wisdom. * * * The 
present is a propitious moment to lav the foundation of a great 
moral and intellectual edifice which will in after ages be hailed 
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as the chief ornament and blessing of Texas. A suitable appro- 
priation of lands to the purpose of general education can be made 
at this time, without inconvenience to the Government or the peo- 
ple; but defer it until the public domain shall have passed from 
our hands, and the uneducated youths of Texas will constitute the 
living monument of our neglect and remissness.”* 

In response to the above message, Mr. E. W. Cullen, Chairman 
of the House Committee on Education, made an elaborate report, 
from which are given these pertinent extracts: “Your committee 
views it as one of the first and paramount duties of Congress to 
provide a system of general education; and although it is not in 
our power to carry into effect immediately a general system, yet 
we should lay the foundation while it is in our power by making 
suitable appropriations of the public domain and setting the same 
apart to enable us, so soon as our situation will permit, to estab- 
lish primary schools and colleges where every class can receive alike 
the benefits and blessings of education. Intelligence is the only 
aristocracy in a government like ours (and the improved and edu- 
cated has and will ever triumph over the ignorant and uneducated 
mind ).”’+ 

The report concludes with recommending for passage a bill pre- 
pared by Mr. Cullen: as to which, W. H. Wharton, chairman of 
the Senate Committee on Education, says in his report: “The 
committee could present a long report on the importance of educa- 
tion, but believing that fact to be admitted by all, such a report 
would be commonplace and unnecessary. All that can be done at 
present is to secure a sufficient reservation of the public lands for 
the purposes of education. The system of schools can be amended 
hereafter. Inasmuch as the Committee on Education in the House 
of Representatives has offered a bill setting apart a certain quantity 
of lands for the purpose of education, your Committee deem any 
further action on the subject unnecessary at present.” 

Mr. Cullen’s bill accordingly, after a few changes for the better, 
became the law, as follows: 


“An Act entitled an act appropriating certain lands for the estab- 
lishment of a general system of education. 
“Section 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the Republic of Texas in Congress assembled: That 
each county of this Republic shall have three leagues of land sur- 


*House Journal, Third Congress, pp. 169-70. 
+House Journal, Third Congress, p. 271. 


~Senate Journal, Third Congress, p. 80. 
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veyed and set apart for the purpose of establishing a primary school 
or academy in said county, which said land shall be located and 
surveyed by the county surveyor or his deputy in each county, and 
to be paid the fees now alowed by law under the land law, out of 
the county treasury; provided, there is that quantity of good, va- 
cant land in the counties: and further provided, that said land may 
be surveyed in any sized tracts; provided, that said lands shall not be 
surveyed in tracts less than one hundred and sixty acres.* 

“Section 2. Be it further enacted, That when there is not a suffi- 
cient quantity of good land that is vacant in any county, the County 
Court of such counties shall be, and they are hereby empowered 
and required to have surveyed upon any of the vacant lands of this 
Republic, said quantity of land, and pay the expenses of the land 
out of the county treasury. 

“Section 3. Be it further enacted, That when said lands are sur- 
veyed in acordance with this act, the surveyor shall return a correct 
description of the same, with the field notes of the survey, to the 
clerk of the County Court, who shall record the same and forward a 
transcript of the same to the Commissioner of the General Land 
Office after it is recorded, with his certificate and seal of office 
thereto attached; and when the lands so surveyed are not situated 
in the county for which it is surveyed, the description and field 
notes shall be recorded in the county where it is surveyed, as well 
as in the county for which it is surveved, and forwarded to the 
Land Office as above described. 

“Section 4. Be it further enacted, That the President of the Re- 
public be and he is hereby authorized and required to appoint a 
surveyor and have surveyed on and from any of the vacant lands of 
this Republic, fifty? leagues of land, which is to be set apart and 
is hereby appropriated for the establishment and endowment of two 
Colleges or Universities, hereafter to be created:— and that the 
President is hereby authorized to draw upon the Treasury of this 
Republic for such sum or sums of money as may be necessary for 
defravying the expenses to be incurred by locating and surveying 
said lands. 

“Section 5. Be it further enacted, That said surveyor or appoint- 


*Laws of the Republic of Texas, first session Third Congress, p. 134. 

+Twenty leagues in Cullen’s bill. 

“One to be established in the eastern and the other in the western part 
of Texas.” as in the original bill, was stricken out on its passage. Senator 
L. T. Wigfall. in his report on the university in the Seventh Legislature, 
held that the striking out the above clause indicated clearly that it was not 
intended to have two universities in different parts of Texas, but that the 
“two universities, as in the law, meant a university for each sex if neces- 


sary, one male and the other female.” Coeducation solved this difficulty. 
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ed shall make out a complete description of the land so surveyed, 
and a neat and correct map of the same, and deposit them, together 
with the field notes, in the General Land Office of this Republic; 
shall also take and subscribe to this oath or affirmation: ‘I, A. B., 
do solemnly swear (or affirm) that | have well and truly discharged 
my duties to the best of my knowledge, skill, and ability, and that 
the field notes and description of said land are as correct as | 
could make them. So help me God.’ Which said oath is to be 
taken before a Chief Justice of the County Court and deposited in 
the Land Office; and the surveyors of the different counties to sur- 
vey the lands contemplated by this act shall take and subseribe 
the same oath, which shall be recorded in the clerk’s office of the 
County Court. 

“Section 6. Be it further enacted, That none of the lands appro- 
priated and set apart by this act for the purpose of education 
shall be disposed of in any manner except by lease until the expira- 
tion of three years, and none of said lands shall be disposed by 
lease for a longer term than three years. 

“JouNn M. HANsrorp, 
“Speaker House of Representatives. 
“Davip G. BURNET, 
“Prest. Senate. 
“Approved Jan. 26, 1939. 
“MiraBEeau B. Lamar.” 


An amendatory act by the next Congress, approved February 5, 
1840, made the chief justice and two associate justices of each 
county ex officio a board of school commissioners, and added an- 
other league to the three leagues before granted: making it the 
duty of the school commissioners to have said lands located and 
surveyed as early as might be convenient, and to organize any parts 
of their several counties into school districts for the purpose of 
establishing schools in the same, whenever in their opinion the 
population or interests of education required it. 

None but graduates of some college or University might teach in 
the academic schools, while for the common schools the teacher 
had to give evidence of a good moral character, and capacity to 
teach reading, writing, English grammar, arithmetic, and geo- 
graphy. 

The following is the educational endowment under the present 
Constitution as defined in Article VII: 
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apart and appropriated for the support of the public schools; all 

the alternate sections of land reserved by the State out of grants 

heretofore made or that may hereafter be made to railroads or 

other corporations of any nature whatsoever; one-half of the pub- 

lic domain of the State: and all sums of money that may come to 

the State from the sale of any portion of the same, shall constitute 
perpetual school fund, 

“See. 3. One-fourth of the revenue derived from the State oc- 
cupation taxes, and a poll tax of one dollar on every male inhabitant 
of this State between the ages of twenty-one and sixty years, shall 
be set apart annually, for the benefit of the public free schools, and 
in addition thereto there shall be levied and collected an annual 
ad valorem State tax of such an amount, not to exceed twenty cents 
on the one hundred dollars valuation, as, with the available school 
fund arising from all other sources, will be sufficient to maintain 
and support the public free se ‘hools of the State for a period of not 
less than six months in each year.” * * * 

When Texas entered the Union, the statute of 1839 had attained 
the stability of a constitutional provision, and to-day, in its com- 


“Sec. 2. All funds, lands, and other property heretofore set 


plete evolution, it stands for our system of education. And noth- 
ing has given Texas so much character at home and abroad as that. 
In none of its stages of development has it lacked for friends. To 
say nothing of President Lamar and its original movers, Governor 
Pease, under its sanction, induced the founding of a system of pub- 
lie schools and set it in operation.* And later on, in 1861, Gov- 
ernor Lubbock, expressly to save the educational fund from im- 
proper use, vetoed “An act making an appropriation for the mile- 
age and per diem pay of the members and officers of the Ninth 
Legislature,” which, among other provisions, authorized for the 
purpose the use of the funds of the University, with other funds 
named. (Archives State Department, vol. 81, pp. 71-5.) All the 
statesmen in all the constitutional conventions assisted in its con- 
tinued development. As for the higher education, besides Governor 
Roberts and Lieutenant Governor Storey, Senator John C. Bu- 
chanan, author of the act establishing the University of Texas, 
with his able coadjutors, R. M. Wynne, A. W. Terrell, John Y. 
Gooch, and J. B. Stubbs,+ must have due credit. All these may be 


*Acts Sixth Legislature, and messages. 


yJournals and Messages Sixteenth Legislature, and Lane’s History of 
Texas, 





the University of 
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considered as executors of a bequest from the Texan fathers. And 
what a bequest is the magnificent education system of Texas, 
embracing the common schools, the graded schools, the normals, 
and the great University at Austin, with its branches at Bryan and 
Galveston—all the outgrowtli of the crude statute passed in 1839. 

That the Republic of Texas was fully abreast of the age in re- 
formatory legislation is well attested by this statute of the Third 


Congress :* 


“An Act entitled an act to exempt certain property therein named 
from execution. 

“Section 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the Republic of Texas in Congress assembled: That 
from and after the passage of this act, there shall be reserved to 
every citizen or head of a family in this Republic, free and inde- 
pendent of the power of a writ of fiert facias or other execution 
issuing from any court of competent jurisdiction whatever, fifty 
acres of land or one town lot, including his or her homestead and 
improvements not exceeding five hundred dollars in value, all 
household and kitchen furniture (provided it does not exceed in 
value two hundred dollars), all implements of husbandry (provided 
they shall not exceed fifty dollars in value), all tools, apparatus, 
and books belonging to the trade or profession of any citizen, five 
milch cows, one yoke of work oxen, or one horse, twenty hogs, and 
one year’s provisions; and that all laws and parts of laws contra- 
vening or opposing the provisions of this act be and they are here- 
hy repealed: provided, the passage of this act shall not interfere 
with contracts between parties heretofore made. 

“Jno. M. HANSForD, 
“Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
“Davip G. BuRNET, 
“President of the Senate. 
“Approved Jan. 26, 1839.” 
“MiraBeau B. LaMar.” 


Now, so far as we know, this appears to be the first homestead 
act ever passed in any country. The spirit of the age was in revolt 
against the harshness of the common law as to insolvent debtors; 
and its first effect was the abolition of imprisonment for debt. And 
the early repeal of the vindictive legislation authorizing such im- 
prisonment is the proud boast of many States in the American 


*Laws of the Republic of Texas, first session Third Congress, p. 125. 
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Union. The Republic of Texas makes the prouder boast, that her 
first constitution expressly rejected this relic of barbarism. 

Such dire results as the destruction of trade, etc., which were 
confidently predicted by some when the creditor lost the power to 
imprison the debtor, not having followed, the next step was to 
ameliorate the condition of the insolvent still more, by leaving in 


his possession, free from the demands of creditors, some of the 
means of subsistence. This was done in the American State of 
Alabama and in the Mexican State of Coahuila y Texas in the years 
1833-34. 

The Alabama statute provided “that one work horse, mule, or 
pair of oxen, one horse or oxcart, shall be retained by and for the 
use of every family in the State, free and exempt from levy or sale 
by virtue of any execution or other legal process.”* This was but 
scant recognition of the debtor’s inalienable right to his means of 
earning a living for himself and family; but it proved to be the 
entering wedge for better legislation afterwards. 

3elow is the decree of Coahuila y Texas, No. 277: 

“Section X. Things not implied are understood. 

“Art. 141. Executions in all civil cases shall not deprive the debt- 
or of those things understood as the only means of his lawful sub- 
sistence, nor of those which simply imply his preservation and pro- 
tection. As 

“Art. 142. Every man shall have the right and privilege of re- 
taining his wearing apparel, bed clothing, cooking utensils, and the 
necessary implements of that trade, calling, or profession whereby 
he is enabled to obtain the means of support; as also his military 
accoutrements, of whatever name, nature, or kind they may be. 

“Art. 143. If the debtor should be a man of family, the property 
of his‘wife and children must be respected, whether it be the prop- 
erty of purchase, increase, or gift; if a gift from the debtor, to be 
valid to the owner, it must be given, received, and recorded in 
the office of the alcalde of the jurisdiction previous to the time the 
present debt demanded by the sheriff was contracted.” 

This decree, springing from the more refined jurisprudence of 
the civil law, more clearly enunciating the principle in question, is 
more comprehensive and satisfactory throughout than the crude 
American statute in Alabama. 

Decree No, 277, of which the section quoted above is a part, cre- 


*Clay’s Alabama Digest, Sec. 47. 
+Edwards’ “History of Texas,” p. 176. 
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ated a judicial circuit called “The Superior Judicial Court of Tex- 
as,” with all its rules and regulations. The decree is better known 
among the old American colonists of Texas as Chambers’ Jury 
Law, because it provided a system of jury trial, and because T. J. 
Chambers was the first superior judge. 

This decree, however, was never put fully into operation in 
Texas, and it is impossible to tell now what might have been the 
effect. The approaching Revolution turned thought into other 
channels, and the discussion of laws gave place to the clash of arms. 
“Inter arma leges silent.” It was only after San Jacinto, and 
when such statesmen as Lamar and Rusk and such soldiers as Al- 
bert Sidney Johnston were in high office, that the Republic felt 
sufficiently composed to enter upon a system of legislation at once 
liberal, beneficient, and permanent. And of all the laws of the 
Third Congress none was of more far-reaching importance than the 
homestead statute. Exemption from forced sale before this time 
had applied only to personal property. Now for the first time 
it touched the realty. Under the provisions of this statute, the in- 
solyent debtor has reserved both a home for his family and some 
means of support. 

Though the homestead law of Texas marks the beginning of an 
era of beneficient legislation; yet curiously enough, little is known 
of the cireumstances of its enactment. The bill met with little or 
no opposition, and its appearance in our statute book at first excited 
little notice or comment. The law wis salutary in its effects, and 
six years later, at the Annexation Convention, it knocked for admis- 
sion into the State Constitution.* Abner 8. Lipscomb reported 
section 22 for the proposed Constitution, which reads thus: 

“Section 22. General Provisions. The Legislature shall have 
power to protect by law from forced sale certain portions of the 
property of all heads of families, and in all cases the homestead of 
a family, not to exceed 160 acres of land, shall be exempt from 
sale by execution.” 

Jno. Hemphill, afterwards Mr. Lipscomb’s colleague on the Su- 
preme Bench of the State, also gave the measure his hearty support. 
The distinguished President of the Convention, T. J. Rusk, left the 
chair to take part in the debates on the floor. He offered an amend- 
ment striking out 160 acres and inserting in leu thereof 200 acres 


*See Weeks’ “Debates of the Texas Convention,” p. 417 et seq. 
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of land, which, after some discussion, was adopted. In this shape, 
with some other unimportant amendments, it passed, and is the 
law still as to the number of acres of land. There was scarcely any 
opposition to the homestead principle per se. The question was 
only as to its extent. The debates disclosed that the Alabama ex- 
emption statute of 1833 had been recently (1843) amended so as to 
embrace a homestead of 40* acres of land. The apparent success 
of the law in Alabama doubtless helped the passage of the Rusk 
amendment raising the quantity of land exempted by our home- 
stead law to 200 acres. 

The proposed section to the Constitution was carried by a vote of 
42 to 14. Statesmen like Isaac Van Zandt and J. Pinkney Hender- 
son voted “no,” not because they were opposed to the principle, but 
to indicate their dissatisfaction with the particular measure. Jas. 
Love, one of the delegates from Galveston, voted “no,” because, as 
he claimed, it was a discrimination against the poor. Jas. Scott, 
a delegate from Montgomery, opposed the whole exemption idea, 
and denounced the proposed section as a piece of dishonesty and 
a fraud on the rights of creditors. He carried his opposition so far 
as to have his protest spread on the record. 

Once imbedded in the organic law, the homestead act has had a 
triumphant course through all the successive constitutional conven- 
tions. Surviving the contention of political parties and the shock 
of revolution, the homestead idea in its fullness is thus expressed in 
the existing statutes of Texas: 

“The homestead of a family, not in a town or city, shall consist 
of not more than two hundred acres of land, which may be in one 
or more parcels, with the improvements thereon; the homestead in 
a city, town, or village, consisting of a lot or lots not to exceed in 
value five thousand dollars at the time of their designation as the 
homestead, without reference to the value of any improvements 
thereon.” + 

The following explanation is added in the statute: 

“The exemption of the homestead provided for in this chapter 
shall not apply when the debt is due 

“1. For the purchase money of such homestead, or a part of such 
purchase money. 


*Judge Baylor in debate said 160 acres; but see Clay’s Alabama Digest, 
Secs. 48 and 49. 
+Revised Civil Statutes of Texas, Title XLII, Chap. IT, Art. 2396. 
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“2. For taxes due thereon. 

“3. For work and material used in constructing improvements 
thereon.” 

Legislation in derogation of rights under the common law is, as 
a rule, strictly construed by the courts: but in deference to popular 
sympathy, doubtless, they gave a liberal construction to the home- 
stead law, and thus materially extend its provisions in case of doubt 
or ambiguity, and through successive constitutions and judicial de- 
cisions the principle has been continually growing in Texas. And 
the example of Texas has been contagious throughout the Union; 
so much so that in every State and Territory the exemption princi- 
ple is recognized as to property, real or personal, or both. In fif- 
teen or more States there are constitutional provisions for the ex- 
emption of the homestead from forced sale—the distinctive Texan 
idea. The principle is also recognized in Federal legislation and in 
the decisions of the Federal courts. 

Who originated the homestead law? It would seem that the 
author of this law would be well known to the world. Not so, 
however. History does not claim to have found out his name, nor 
do the journals of the Congress disclose it. Neither do any of the 
congressional records that | have been able to examine in the State 
Department definitely point out his name. But there is, or rather 
was, another source of information—the man himself who claimed 


* then the member from Shelby 


the honor, Judge Emory Rains, 
and Sabine counties. The Judge was chairnian of the Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee, to which was referred a joint resolution exempt- 
ing certain property therein named from execution. This joint 
resolution, however, exempted only personal property, and not a 
homestead. 

1 can not trace this resolution or any bill in either house with 
certainty to the statute itself. “A bill to exempt certain property 


*Judge Rains was a Tennessean by birth, and came to Texas about the 
time of the coming of Austin’s first colony; was alealde, or judge, under 
the Mexican regime, and hence his title; was senator in the Texan Con- 
gress, member of the constitutional convention of 1845, and several times 
a member of the State legislature. He is not reported in Weeks’ Debates 
of the Convention of 1845 as having made a speech; but he worked, as he 
assured me, for his favorite measure, the homestead provision, with all his 
might, and supported every amendment tending to its enlargement. 
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from execution” did pass the Senate on the day of adjournment,* 
though I can not ascertain its provisions, whether extending to 
realty or not. It was reported either from the Committee on Indian 
Affairs or the Committee on Public Lands, it is not certain which, 
but, of course, presumably the latter. The Senate Journals do 
not show the name of the member who offered the bill. 

The exemption bill which passed the House+ was introduced 
by Louis P. Cook.f On the last day of the session “a message was 
received from the Senate informing the House that the Senate had 
concurred in ‘An Act to exempt certain property therein named 
from execution.’ And this is the title of the enrolled bill which, 
passing both houses, became the law. This tends to show, but not 
conclusively, that the law originated from the House bill. If true, 
the credit of offering the bill evidently belongs to Cook, whoever 
may have conceived the idea and prepared the bill itself. I have 
yet to learn, however, that Cook ever claimed to have originated 
the homestead law. 

Such well known Texans as Judge Reagan and Governors Lub- 
bock and Roberts vouch for Judge Rains’ character as a man of 
truth and honor, and Governor Roberts says unqualifiedly that he 
would implicitly believe any statement that Rains had made on 
this subject. 

It only remains to add, that Judge Rains always claimed the 
honor of originating the homestead law. He made this claim re- 
peatedly on the hustings and elsewhere from 1839 on, and there 
has never been any rival claimant for the honor. All the acquaint- 
ances of the Judge in Eastern Texas, the place of his residence, 
will bear witness to the truth of this statement. 

From the foregoing, it may be accepted as true that the Republic 
of Texas led the way in homestead legislation, and that Emory 
Rains§ framed the first homestead statute of the age. 


*Senate Journal, Third Congress, p. 131. 

+House Journal, Third Congress, p. 238. 

{Cook was a New Yorker, a prominent member of the House in the Third 
Congress, and Secretary of the Navy in 1839. He died in 1849. 

§While I was holding the County Court for Van Zandt county in 1877, 
Judge Rains, who had business in the court, was a guest at my home in 
Wills Point. He then claimed, as he had done for decades before, that he 
originated the homestead law; and he told me many incidents of its origin, 
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Judge Rains was gathered to his fathers at a ripe old age, hon- 
ored and respected in the little county that bears his name, and 
his ashes sleep well in a neglected grave on the banks of the his- 


toric Sabine. 


which in the main have slipped my memory. One incident, however, is 
clear, that he introduced his bill through a fellow member of Congress, and 
that it did not appear from the journals who was the author. His name 
appears spelled with an ‘e” in the Senate Journal of the Second Congress, 
but | had it from his own lips that he dropped the silent letter at quite an 


early period. 
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THE OLD THREE HUNDRED. 
A LIST OF SETTLERS IN AUSTIN’S FIRST COLONY. 
LESTER G. BUGBEE. 


The scheme for the distribution of land to his colonists which 
Stephen F, Austin laid before the governor of Texas in 1821 pro- 
vided that each head of a family should receive 640 acres for 
himself, and an additional but smaller grant for his wife, chil- 
dren, and slaves. This arrangement was superseded by the coloni- 
zation law passed by the Junta of Iturbide and confirmed, by spe- 
cial decree applicable to Austin’s contract only, by the republican 
government which came into power upon the Emperor’s deposi- 
tion. By this law each family received not less than one labor 
(about 177 acres) or one sitio (about 4428 acres) of land, according 
as the occupation of the head was farming or stock-raising. The 
lands were distributed by a commissioner, appointed by the gov- 
ernor of Texas, who issued titles to the settlers designated by Aus- 
tin. The law gave Austin and the commissioner jointly the power 
to increase without limit the quantity of land assigned to persons 
who were especially deserving. Under this provision, James Cum- 
mins, John P. Coles, and William Rabb received large tracts for 
erecting mills. Jared E. Groce was given ten sitios “on account 
of the property he has brought with him,” which consisted chiefly 
in a large number of slaves; and many families who came to ‘Texas 
in 1821 and 1822, and endured the hardships of those winters, 
reaped the reward of their patience in increased grants. 

The three hundred families were all, or nearly all, in Texas be- 
fore the close of the summer of 1824. The work of issuing titles 
was begun by the commissioner, Baron de Bastrop, in July of that 
year; before August 24, when he was called away, he had issued 
two hundred and seventy-two. The work remained unfinished till 
1827, when Gasper Flores was appointed commissioner and gave 
deeds to the remaining families. 

There was no provision in the law for granting land to men with- 
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out families. These were joined in groups of two and three, and 
each group constituted a legal family, which explains the numer- 
ous partnerships in the list given below. 

The lands chosen by the settlers were the rich bottoms of the 
Brazos, the Colorado, and the Bernard, each sitio having a front- 
age on the river equal, in theory at least, to about one-fourth of its 
length; the east bank of the Brazos was wholly occupied from the 
Gulf as far up as the present county of Brazos. The greater part 
of the labors were laid off in three groups, one just above San 
Felipe de Austin, another a short distance below, and the third 
across the river immediately opposite the town. 

There were three hundred and seven titles issued: nine families 
received two titles each, which leaves, not including Stephen F. 
Austin, two hundred and ninety-seven as the actual number of 
families introduced under this contract. The law required that all 
lands should be occupied and improved within two years after re- 
ceipt of deed. It is sufficient commentary on the sturdy char- 
acter of these early settlers that but seven of the grants were 
forfeited. 

The original titles are now in the archives of the General Land 
Office at Austin, Texas, bound in volumes of convenient size. They 
were also copied, as they were issued, by Samuel M. Williams, in 
the Register of Land Titles, ete., and these copies, by special decree 
of the government, were declared of equal validity with the orig- 
inals. They have since been translated. My references are to the 
translated Register and to the original titles. The form and spell- 
ing of all the names except thirty-one are taken from the auto- 
graphs of the settlers affixed to their applications, which appear in 
the deeds. In many instances the spelling of the names has been 
altered by Samuel M. Williams or his clerk. The title, for instance, 
which clearly bears the autograph of Pleasant D. McNeel, is issued 
to Pleasant D, McNeil. Most of the signatures are plainly written. 

Only four of those whose autographs are given in the titles were 


unable to write. 
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Name 





Allcorn, Elijah 


Allen, Martin 


Alley, 


Alley, John! 

Alley, Rawson m 
Alley, Thomas............ 
Alley, William... om 
Alsbury, C harles G... 
Alsbury, Harvey. 
Alsbury, Horace...... 
Alsbury, Thos....... .. 


John 


Anderson, S. A.... 
Andrews, John...... : 


Andrews, William 


Angier, Samuel T.? 
Angier, Samuel T. 
~Austin, John.. 

Austin, John..... 


Austin, Santiago £.B...] 


Austin, Santiago B...... 
Austin, Estevan F.......... 


Baily, James B 
Balis, Daniel E.4 
Baratt, William®. 
Barnet, Thomas... 
Battle, M. M.£...... 
Battle, Mills M... 
Beard, James... 

Beason, Benejani... 
Belknap, Charles? 
Bell, Josiah H...... 
Bell, Thomas B.. 
Berry, _ | ee 
Best, Isaac..... 

OLS, SRCOD............-.:.:.. 
Biggam, Fras................. 


Bloodgood, Wm 


1$o0n of William Alley, 


Texas in 1825 and was killed by Indians. 
Hall and Thomas 


8This is the date of the deed issued by 
Austin’s titles were 


2Partner of Geo. B. 
Bradley. 


Baron de Bastrop; 


confirmed by Flores May 31, 1828, after he 
had completed the work, left unfinished by 


| Amount. 









| 


Location (pres- 
ent county). 


.. Fort Bend 
...| Washington 
1 Waller : 
....| Wharton 

| 1 Austin : 
Jackson and L. a-| 
| vaca. 

.| Fayette.... 
Colorado 


Brazoria 

Brazoria 

Fort Bend and 

| Brazoria. 

| Waller. 

é | Fayette = 

| Fayette andCol- 
orado. 

| Waller............ 

Fort Bend... 

| RAD ass sscoske 

Brazoria.. 





Harris 
Brazoria 
do 
ss anv 40 
Waller.. 
Brazoria 
.do 


Be es Se 
si be ae 
a _ 

| 


.do 
| Brazoria. 
oO 
| Matagorda. 
| Fort Bend.......... 
| Fort Bend..... 
....| Matagorda 
.| Fort Bend....... 
| Fort Bend....... 
| Colorado.. 
| Fort Bend....... 
‘ wane 


‘| 
he 
oN 


Waller.. : 
Matagorda ste 
“| W harton......... 
Brazoria 
Waller.. 
Chambers — 
| Harris. 


who came to 
tiers. 


“and| 


Bastrop, 











Date of title. 
| 
| 52 
July 10, 182¢ 
July 10,182 
july 10, 182 
July 19, 182 
July 19, 182 
May 14, 182 
| | 
.| May 16, 1827 580-1 
} Aug. 3, 1824} 294-5) 
| July 29, 1824) * 274-5) 
| 
Aug. 3, 1824) “* 2 
j 
July 8, ial sd 
July 8, 1824 
Aug. 10, 1824} 
July 7, 1824) ~ e 
| July 7, 1824) ** 42-< 
July 15, 1824) * 112-: 
July 15, 1824] “ 112-3] 
Aug. 16, 1824) ** 464-5) 
Aug. 24, 1824] “ 544 | 
July 21, 1824) “* 206-7) 
| Aug. 24, 1824) “* 550 | 
Aug. 19, 1824] “ 524-5] 
Aug. 19, 1824] “ 524-5] 
.| Aug. 24, 1824] “ 551 | 
.| Sept. 1, 18243)11, 22-3] 
jSept. 4,064“ 23 | 
‘| Sept. 121824) « 23. | 
2} Sept. 1,1824] « 24 | 
| Sept. 1, 1824] “ 24 | 
Sept. 1, 1824] “* 24-5] 
Sept. 1, 1824] * 25 | 
..| Sept. 1, 1824| 25 | 
.| Sept. 1, 1824 25-6) 
...| Sept. 1, 1824] 26 | 
| July’ 7; 1824| 1, 31-3] 
| April 14, 1828/II, 15-16 
| June 4, 1827| * 3-4| 
| July 10, 1824) I, 96-7 
--| Aug. 10, 1824) ‘**370-71| 
..| May 31, 1827} “* 600-1 
.| Aug. 10, 1824) ‘+ 384-5] 
| Aug. 7, 1824 330-1] 
.| May 29’ 1827| ** 584-5) 
...| Aug. 7, 1824] “* 346-7 
...| Aug. 16, 1824] « 438-9) 
.| Aug. 19, 1824] ‘* 500-1! 
| Aug. 19, 1824] ** 518-9] 
..| July 10, 1824] 90-1] 
| July 10, 1824 90-1) 
| July 10, 1824 90-1| 
Aug. 368-9} 


10, 1824) | 


of issuing titles to the 


‘Partner of Isaac Vandorn. 


>‘Partner of Abner Harris. 


liams, S 


6Partner of M. 


Berry 
r: 


7Partner of George Brown. 
8See M. M. Battle 
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Name. 


Boatwright, 
Borden, Thos.! 


Bostwick, Caleb R.2 
John T 
Edward R 


Bowman, 
Bradley, 
“Bradley, 
Bradley, 
Breen, Charles 
Brias, Patrick® 


John 


Bridges, William B 


Bright, David 


Brinson, Enoch 


Brooks, 


George’ 
John 


Brown, 
Brown, 


Brown, William S. 
Aylett C 
Buckner, Aylett C 
Burnet, Pumphrey® 


Buckner, 


Burnham, Jesse 
Byrd, Micajah 

Calliham, 
C alvit, Alexr. 


Carpenter, 

Carson, Wm. 
Carter, Saml 
Cartwright, 


~ 


rartwright, 


Castleman, 


Chance, Samuel!2 
Isaac N.13, 
Chriesman, Horatio 


Charles, 


Clarke, 
Clark, John ( 
Coats, Merit M 
Coles, Jno. P. 


Cooke, Jno.14 


Cook, James}9. 


Cooper, William!... 


iPartner of H. 


Walker 





‘Thomas 


Thomas? 


— et tt 


Bluford® | 
Brotherington, Robert# 


Mosis A.10. 


— 


Jesse H 
Thomas 


Sylvenus 


> —_ i 


Antony R...... 


- 
1 


Amount. 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


—e 


tte et pet 


Nee 





Location 


| Labors. 


) Austin 
Brazoria 
.|Matagorda 

do 
.|Brazoria 
do 


Brazoria 
Harris 
Jackson 
....|Fort Bend 
1 {Austin 
Harris 


.....j Harris 
1 (Waller 
Washington 
.| Matagorda 
; a eee 
do 
Fayette 
Colorado 
Washington 
Harris 
Brazoria 


_ 


| 1 | Waller 


1 (Brazoria 
Harris 
.| Brazoria 
do 
Fort Bend 
1 {Lavaca 
|Colorado 
1 /Austin 
.|Wharton 
|Fayette 
2 |Austin 
Brazoria 
do : 
.|Fort Bend 


| 2 (Austin 


] 
i. 
| 
| 
| 


W. Johnson 


1 Brazoria. 
{Wharton 
|Waller 
.|Burleson a 


|W ashington 
.|Brazoria 


1 Harris. 
.|Colorado. 
Matagorda 


and Thos. 


2Partner of Robert Brothe rington. 
sPartner of Henry Williams. 


4See S. T. 


Angier. 


5Partner of John Trobough; 
appears on the Land Office maps and in 


the Register of Deeds as Patrick Reels. 


this name 


The signature is not perfectly clear. 


‘Forfeited. 


7See Caleb R. Bostwick. 


(pres-| 
ent county). 


| Washington. | 





Date of title 
July 27, 182 
July 29, 182 
July 24, 182 
Aug. 21, 182 
Aug. 10, 182 
July 8, 182 
May 24, 182 
May 1, 182 
July 21. 1824) 
July 15, 1824) 
July 15, 182 
.|Aug. 7, 1824 
|Aug. 10, 182: 
.|Aug. 19, 182: 
Aug. 19, 182 
July 29, 182 
July 24, 182 
Aug. 24, 182 
July 24, 182 
Aug. 16, 1824} 
Aug. 16, 1824} 
July 16, 182 
Aug. 3, 182 
Aug. 3, 182 
Aug. 3, 182 
Aug. 3, 182 
Aug. 16, 182 
May 15, 182 
July 8, 182 
Mar. 31, 182 
|Mar. 31, 182 
Aug. 10, 182 
Aug. 10, 182 
|July 7, 182 
July 7, 1824} 
July 7, 182 
\July 27, 182 
|May 21, 1827) 
July 8, 182: 
July 8, 182 
|Aug. 24, 182¢ 
July 16, 182: 
July 19, 182: 
n djAug. 19, 182¢ 
Aug. 19, 1824! 
.|Aug. 19, 1824 
.| Aug. 10, 1824 
...|Aug. 10, 1824 
.|Aug. 3, 1824 
July 24, 1824 


ppm pa ph pe oe 


I, 260-1] I, 254 
ae oye 

232 

528 

374 

» 62 

988-9] II, 57 
546-7| ‘ 54 
200-1] I, 19 
120-1] “ 11 
120-1} “ 11 
338-9] II, 33 
386-7| “ 38 


: he hes 


\ aalsmelicnnlisselasnicsntieelamalcstasnlamtamtcatsheslaaiite Laadaatendadeatantcediaedicedaedantondoed sid 


** 398-9) <“* 
ete I 
“* 240-11 “* 234 


8See Charles Belknap 
9Partner of Albert L. 


Translated 








CESSES SS CES 











Sojourner. 


10Partner of Allen Vince. | 
11partner of William Harris. 


12Partner 0 


f Joseph H. 


Polley. 


13Partner of Daniel Shipman. 
14Partner of Isaac Hughes; grant af- 


terw ards forfeited. 


15Partner of Bluford Dewees. 
16Partner of Moses Morrison. 
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Name 





~ OA 


‘rier, John 
Lrownover, 


~ 


sooper, William 


John 





~ 


tummings, James 


~ 


tummings, John 
tummings, Rebecca 


~ 


tummings, William 
tummins, James 


~~ 


rurtis, James, Sen 
turtis, James, Jr 
‘urtis, Hinton 
Davidson, Samuel 
Davis, Thomas? 
Deckrow, DI.8 
Demos, Charles 
Demos, Peter 
“Dewees, Wm. B.4. 
Dickinson, John 


aaa 


Dillard, Nicholas 
~Duke, Thomas M 
Duty, George 
Duty, Joseph 
“Dyer, Clement C 
Dyer, Clement C 
Earle, Thos 


Edwards, G. E 
Elam, John!.., 
Elder, Robert 
Falenash, Charles 
Fenton, David 
Fields, John F 
Fisher, James ; 
Fitzgerald, David 
Flanakin, Isaiah 
Flowers, Elisha 


Foster, Isaac. 
Foster, John 


Foster, Randolph 
Frazier, James... 


Fulshear, Chh...... 
Garrett, Charles 


Gates, Samuel 
Gates, William 
George, Freeman 
Gilbert, Preston 
Gilbert, Sarah. 


1Forfeited. 


2Partner of David H. 
3Partner of Thomas McCoy. 


Amount. 


| 
| 


_ 


H Sitios. 





| Labors. 


to 


| Location (pres-| 
| ent county). /Date 
| 

| 

| 
pee ——— 

| 
Waller Aug 
; Austin | Aug. 
|M: itagorda \June 


IW harton and |Aug. 
| Matagorda. 


. 10, 1824 











1 


ett et 


| 


Ol et mt 


Pmt ph Pah fd ph 


ee pat pt pt 


1 


1 


Dome ee: 
1S) 


— 


1 


1 


Milburn. 





| Austin. }Aug. 
|Brazoria |Aug. 
Aug. 
|Br: azoria | July 
do |July 
iW’ aller July 
Brazoria lJuly 
|Colorado jJul y 
/Auslin |July 
Colorado July 
|Burleson |Aug. 
.|Brazos ‘ Aug. 
|Matagorda Aug. 
|Brazos \July 
Austin 4 July 
Matagorda [July 
do Reise 

do 


Galveston 
Harris 
Brazoria 
Matagorda 
Fayette 
colorado 
do 
5 |W aller 
“WH _— 
| do 





|Wharton 
Waller 


.{Burleson 


Matagorda 
Brazoria 
Burleson 
|Fort Bend 
|Austin 
Matagorda 
Colorado... 
Matagorda 
Fort Bend 


Bend. 





end. 
jFort Bend 
|Brazoria 
| Waller... 
| Washington 
do 
do 
4 do 


Matagorda if 


{Waller 
Colorado 


an dj Aug. 


aes 


16, 824) 
|July 24, 18 324 
July 19, 1824] * 
uly 19 1824) 
Aug. 10, 1824) * 
|Aug. 24, 1824] 
ISuls 7, 1824] * 
July 7, 1824} ‘ 
Aug. 19, 1824] * 
jAug. 7, 1824) * 
Aug. 24, 1824] ‘ 
Aug. 19, 1824) 
[July 29. 1824] 
|Aug. 24, 1824) 
July 19, 1824] < 
‘July 10; 1824] 
July 19, 1824| : 
[July 19, 1824) *‘ 
\July 19, 1824] ‘ 
|Aug. 10, 1824) * 
July 15, 1824) 
July 15, 1824) 

16, 1824 


io 
Ww siler and Fort July 


| 


Austin and Fort|July 2 


July 
-|July 
July 
|July 
.|July 
July 
iJuly 
July 
July 
\June 


Wharton and |May 


| Fort Bend 


of tlle. 


11 
10, 1824) ** 41 
6, 1827/11, 
3, 1824] < 


—_ 
T 


ce 


echo he 4 





aes 





16, 1824) * 
15, 1824) * 
15, 1824) ‘ 
8, 1824] * 
8, 1824) * 
16, 1824) ‘ 
16, 1824} * 


NN 
bat pat 
00 00 
don 
Ses 


4, 182711, 1-2) II, 588 


11, 1827) I, 570-1 
| 


4See James Cook. 


5Partner of David Shelby 
Cormick. 








and John Mc- 


poe 
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Name. 


Gilleland, Daniel 

Gorbet, Chester S 
Gouldrich, Michael 
Gray, Thos.! 


Groce, Jared E.2 


Guthrie, Robert 
Haddan, John 
Hady, Samuel C 
Hall, Geo. B.8 
Hall, John W 
Hall, W. J oe 
Hamilton, David 
Harris, Abner 
Harris, David 
Harris, John R 
Harris, William®.. 
Harris, — 
Harris, Wm. . 





Harrison, Ge ome 


Harvey, William 
Haynes, Thomas S 
Hensley, James 
Hodge, Alexr 
Holland, Francis 


Holland, William 
Holliman, Kinchen® 
Hope, James 


Hudson, C. S 
Huff, John 
Huff, George 


Hughes, Isaac? 
Hunter, Eli 


Hunter, Johnson 
liams, John 
ingram, Ira’ 


Ingram, Seth 


Irons, John 
Isaacks, Samuel 
Jackson, Alexander 


Jackson, Humphrey... 


Isaac 
Thomas? 
Johnson, Henry W.1!0 


Jones, Henry..... 
Jones, J. W...... 


Jackson, 
Jamison, 


Jones, Oliver 


1Partner of John H. 
2The deed states that this Jarge 4 grant 
nas 


Moore. 


| Sitios. 


is made to Groce because he 


one hundred slaves and 
* * on account of the property he has 


brought with him.’ 
3See S. T. Angier. 


4See William Baratt. 


may 


| | 
Amount. 


n 














! 
| 
Location sail 
ent county). |Date of title. 
| 
| 
a aa 
_ lAug. 3, 1824 
| Brazoria July 19, 1824 
|Galveston Aug. 24, 1824 
|Brazoria Aug. 16, 1824 
|Colorado Aug. 16, 1824 
Brazoria July 29, 1824 
{Waller jJuly 29, 1824 
'Grimes July 29, 1824 
| Jackson July 19, 1824 
Colorado July 29, 1824 
|W: aller jAug 19, 1824 
Brazoria jJuly 10, 182 
Waller jJuly 10, 1824 
|Fort Bend |July 10, 1824 
Wharton — 9, 1827 
Harris | Aug. 19, 1824 
|........do |Aug. 16, 1824 
| Brazoria July 10, 1824 
Harris [July 21, 1824 
.|Brazoria jAug. 16, 1824 
Austin July 20, 1824 
Brazos |Aug. 16, 1824 
Brazoria jAug. 3, 1824 
Austin jAug. 3, 1824 
Fort Bend | April 12, 1828 
Grimes jAug. 10, 1824 
.do /Aug. 10, 1824 
; jAug. 10, 1824 
Brazos |July 10, 1824 
do July 10, 1824 
July 10, 1824 
Wi varton jJuly 29, 1824 
do |July 10, 1824 
WwW harton and |JAug. 19, 1824 
Fort Bend. 
{Wharton jJuly 24, 1824 
Harris jAug. 10, 1824 
.|Chambers Aug. 7, 1824 
|Waller re 24, 1824 
.|Wharton |July 29, 1824 
|Austin July 29, 1824 
Waller ed 16, 1824 
.|Fort Bend ‘July 15, 1824 
Wharton \July 16, 1824 
.|Harris... jAug. 16, 1824 
Rees .|Aug. 16, 1824 
.|Grimes jAug. 7, 1824 
Matagorda and| July 24, 1824 
| Brazoria. 
...|Fort Bend -|July 8, 1824 
.|Wharton |Aug. 10, 1824 
Fort Bend ‘|Aug. 10, 1824 
Brazoria lAug. 10, 1824 
{Austin........ .|Aug. 10, 1824 


be useful 








5See David Carpenter. 


‘near 


deed. 


6Forfeited 
7See John Cooke. 
8A building lot is also included in this 


9Partner of Thomas Tone. 


10See 
Walker. 


Thomas H. 


Borden and Thomas 
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~ Martin, Wily 
1Partner of Peter Powell. 
*Partner of Walter C. 
3Forfeited. 


4See James Frazier and David Shelby; 


White. 


McCormick’s share 
afterwards forfeited. 
5See Daniel Deckr 
6Partner of Jolin 
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Amount. | 
| Wes Location (pres- 
Name | | ¢ ent county). |Date of 
= | 
| 3 
| | 
- Jones, R ven ; My {Wharton July 15, 1824) I, 116-7} 1, 110 
ly . Fort Bend July 15, 1824) ** 116-7) * 110 
do July 15, 1824) ** 116-7; ‘ 110 
Keep, Imla | 1 Brazoria July 24, 1824) ** 248-9) ‘** 242 
Keller, John C ; 1 Matagorda June 4, 1827{II 5-6] II, 592 
Kelly, John : 2 |Brazos July 19, 1824] I, 164-5) 1, 158 
Kennedy, Saml | 4 Fort Bend July 7, 1824 30-1} ‘ 24 
1 |Austin July 7, 1824 30-1; ** 24 
Kennon, Alfred 1 Burleson July 19, 1824 166-7; ** 160 
$=. James 1 Jackson May 6, 1827) 998-9) TI, 544 
G ete 1 
hell ol 1 Washington Aug. 10, 1824) * 
Kincheloe, William k .|Wharton July 8, 1824] * 
1 ee July 8, 1824) * 
peor William! 1 ‘|Matagorda May 8, 1827} 
Knight, James? 1 .|Fort Bend July 15, 1824) * 
| | .do July 15, 1824 
Kuykendall, Abner | 1 ss do July 7, 1824) ‘ 
| & ....| Washington July 7, 1824) * 
| | 2 j|Austin July 7, 1824) ° 
Kuykendall, Brazilla : | I do Aug. 7, 1824} 
‘Kuykendall, Robert | 1 .| Wharton | : | 
g. |. do | hs 
Kuykendall, Joseph......} 1 .| Fort Bend July 8, 1824 
League, Hosea H } 1 Matagorda May 25, 1827 
Leakey, Joel | 1 Washington and|May 28, 1827} 
. a | | Austin. | 
Linsey, Benjamin? | 1 " |Aug 19, 1824) * 
Little, John ; | 1 !Austin May 21, 1828)I1 
> ae 1 |Fort Bend iMay 21, 1828] * 
Little, William ia | do July 10, 1824) 1, 
| 1 | do July 10, 1824] * 
Long, Jane H | 1 | do |April 30, 1827) ‘ 
| 1 |Waller |May 1, 1827! ‘ 
Lynch, James Sie | .|Washington July 16, 1824) * 
Lynch, Nathanael | 1 Harris |Aug. 19, 1824) * 
McC roskey, John | 41 . Brazoria jAug. 16, 1824) * 
, 1 |Austin |Aug. 16, 1824; * 
McCormick, Arthur if -| Harris Aug. 10, 1824) * 
McCormick, David 1 Brazoria |July 21, 1824) * 
McCormick, John4 ‘ ets ises | 
McCoy, Lg eer | Socks : 
McFarlan, Aechilles......) 1 |........| Brazoria July 10, 1824) * 
r H | 1} 2 Waller |July 10, 1824 
McFarlan, John fe LT eee do .|Aug. 10, 1824 
o as ae 1 -do ‘Aug. 10, 1824| 
McKenney, Thos. F.....| 1 . |Brazos |Aug. 16, 1824! 
McKinsey, Hughé j 1 |......./Wharton and |Aug. 3, 1824! 
| | | Matagorda. | | 
McClain, A. W ag a | 
McNair. James | 1 Colorado July 24, 1824) * 
MeNeel, Daniel | 1 .|Brazoria JAug. 3, 1824] * 
McNeel, George W... || 14 | el ae lAug. 10, 1824| “ 406 
McNeel, John G.... | kh do .|Aug. 10, 1824) ** 3-7 4 
McNeel, Jno A 1 do Aug. 3, 1824) ** 286-7) I, 280 
MeNeel, Pleasant LD. 1 do .|Aug. 7, 1824) ** 348-9) II, 342 
McNeel, Sterling 1 .do Aug. 19, 1824) ‘* 476-7} 470 
MeNutt, Elizabeth at . Jackson July 21, 1824} ** 202-3) I, 196 
MeWilliams, William 1 Burleson July 19, 1824 150-1 144 
Marsh, Shubael 1 Brazoria July 8, 1824 64-5 58 
1 do July 29, 1824 276-7 270 


of this league was 


Ow. 


Smith. 








The 


Old Three 


Hundred 





| 
| 4 
Name. 


Mathis, William 
Milburn, David H.! 
Miller, Samuel 
Miller, Samuel R 
Miller, Simon 
Milican, James D 
Milican, foes | 
Milican, William | 
Minus, Joseph 
~Mitchell, Asa 


Mitchell, Asa 
Monks, John L.? 
Moore, John H.é 
Moore, Luke.... on 
Morrison, Moses# 
Morton, William 


Mouser, David er 
Nelson, James 
Newman, Joseph....... 
Nuckols, M. B eaietaall 
Orrick, James 
Osborn, Nathan® : 
Parks, Wm........ 
Parker, Joshua | 


Parker, William 

Pennington, Isaac® 
Pentecost, George S 
Pettus, Freeman | 


Pettus, Wm 


Petty, John 
Peyton, J. C. 
~Phelps, James A. E 


Philips, I. 
Phillips, Zeno.. 

Picket, Pamelia.... 
Polley, 


Polley, 
Powell, 


Joseph H 
Peters 


Prater, William ete 


Pruit, Pleasant 

Pryor, William 
~Rabb, Andrew 

Rabb, John 


Thomas J nel 
William | 


Rabb, 
Rabb, 


See Thomas Davis. 
2Forfeited. 

’See Thomas Gray. 
‘See William Cooper. 


Be... ii 


Joseph H.’... a 


bo 


bo: 


Location 





(pres- 
ent county). 


|Date 














Brazos July 
Washington Aug. 
ovcosQh@ Aug. 
Fort Bend Aug. 
3razos July 
do July 
do July 
.|Brazoria Aug. 
| do July 
do July 
do .j|Aug. 4 
Aug. 
| Harris .|Aug. 
|Fort Bend |July 
rs July 
AW aller |Aug. 
.|Colorado... |Aug. 
|Wharton Aug. 
/Austin. Aug. 
Matagorda and Aug. 
| Brazoria 
|Brazoria Aug. 3, 1824 314-5 
}Austin Aug. 10, 1824 376-7 
|Colorado jsuly 24, 1824 256-7 
| 
|Wharton.. July 24, 1824 226-7 
|Brazoria |July 8, 1824 62-3 
| We aller July 8, 1824 62-3 
|Fort Bend Aug. 3, 1824 302-3 
: |Mate agorda Aug. 19, 1824 188-9 
\Colorado and |Aug. 3, 1824 324-5 
| F ayette. 
iMatagorda andjAug. 3, 1824 324-5 
Brazoria. 
Colorado |Aug. 3, 1824 324-5 
| Wharton July 10, 1824} * ¢ 
|Fort Bend July 10, 1824] ‘ 
|W aller.. |July 10, 1824] < 
|Fayette Aug. 10, 1824] * 
a |Matagorda .|May 25, 1827} ‘ 
.|Brazoria jAug. 16, 1824] ‘ 
} do .|Aug. 16, 1824] ‘ 
IW harton May 9, 1827] ‘ 
.|Brazoria .|July 19, 1824] * 
Matagorda July 21, 1824) ‘ 
|Austin July 21, 1824} ° 208-9 
ori Bend .|Aug. 16, 1824) 460-1 
Brazoria jJuly 19, 1824} 186-7 
|Austin July 19, 1824] ** 186-7 
.|Matagorda jJuly 24, 1824] ‘“* 244-5 
| Waller .|Aug. 24, 1824! “ 546 
Wharton .|Aug. 10, 1824} ** 410-1 
.|Fort Bend jJuly 8, 1824) * 58-9 
Austin July 8, 1824) *“ 58-9 
|Wharton \July 24, 1824) ** 258-9 
Fayette July 19, 1824 192-: 3} 
Matagorda .July 19, 1824 192-3} 


_ 





5Partner of Nathaniel Whiting. 
6Partner of David Randon. 


7See Samuel Chance. 


38See William Kingston. 
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Name 








Rabb, William 


Raleigh, William...... ae 


Ramey, L 

Randon, David! 
Randon, John... 
Rankin, Frederic H.... | 


Rawls, Amos..... . 
Rawls, Benjamin®... 
Rawls, Daniel caren 
~Richardson, Stephe n. 
Roark, Elijah Tae 


Robbins, Earle ae : 


Robbins. William. 


Roberts, Andrew 
Roberts, Noel F..... 
Roberts, William iad 
Robertson, Edward... 
Robinson, A ‘ 


Robinson, Geo. 
~Ross, James..... .. 
San Pierre, Jose ph. 
Scobey, Robert. am 
Scott, James. seis 
ie |) area 


-Selkirk, William..... 
Shelby, David. 
Shipman, Daniel4.. 
Shipman, Moses 


“Sims, Bartlet. pecanos 


Singleton, G. W........... 
Singleton, Phillip.......... 


Smith, Christian... ... . 


Smith, Cornelius... 

~—Smith, Johné................ 
Smeathers, Williz am... 
Snider, Gabriel Straw 


Sojourner, Albert Loyd). 


Spencer, Nancy 
Stafford, Adam..... ... ... 
Stafford, William 


Stevens, Thomas 
Stout, Owen H.’... 
Strange, James 





Tally, David. 


Taylor, John T... 
Teel, George 
Thomas, Ezekiel... 
Thomas, Jacob. er 
Thompson, Jesse........... 


Sutherland, Walter.. < | 
etter | 





1See Isaac Pennington. 
1. Stout. 


2Partner of Owen 


— 


Amount. 


- 


mt pa eet pet * 


| Sitios. 


pat pat fet 








ent county). ~~ of 
| | 
| 
Fayette. Aug. 24, 1824) I, 552 II, 538 
Burleson jAug. 16, 1824) ** 442-3) ‘“ 436 
Matagorda May 23, 1827 586-7 572 
.|Fort Bend Aug. 24| ** 48 7 
Harris : July * a 
do . July 324; “*  t 
Matagorda July 324) *° 
do Aug 324! << 
...do July 2401824; * 
Brazoria .| July , 1824] ** 
Fort Bend... July , 1824) ** ¢ 
Waller |July , 1824} “* ¢ 
jAustin........ July 19, 1824) * 178-9) ** 172 
Brazoria lJuly 19, 1824) ** 184-5) ‘ 178 
Austin.............../July 19, 1824) ‘* 184-5) ‘* 178 
|Fort Bend (May 11, 1827) *“* 568-9) II, 554 
: do... July 15, 1824) ** 104-5} 98 
.|Brazoria July 8, 1824) ** 70-1) 64 
\Fort Bend .|Mar. 31, 1828)II, 11-2) II, 598 
Brazoria ; July 8, 1824) I, 76-7) I, 70 
.| Washington July 8, 1824] “ 76-7] ‘“* 70 
‘Waller.*... (July 8, 1824 76-71 “ 70 
|Brazoria July 8, 1824| Rg a 60 
|Colorado [July 19/1824] * 158-9] «152 
Fort Bend ...,Aug. 24, 1824] aay it, 3 
. |Wharton..... |Aug. 3, 1824] 318-9} ‘* 31% 
Fort Bend..... ... |Aug. 7, 1824) ag 1 334 
Harris S \Aug. 19, 1824) 6-7 52 
|... «200 .|Aug. 19, 1824! 3-7 
do... .. |Aug. 19, 1824] 7 
Mats gorda. x J Aug. 10, 1824 
-|Fort Bend... isa 188- 9] I, 182 
|Austin... .|July y 188- 9| side | 4 
[Whe arton.......... Aug. 7 354-5] II, 348 
sNecncccsMAD...ccvsocesoeneef URW BA, aGad} 574-5) ‘* 560 
[Burleson and |Aug. 19, 1824] “ 490-1] “ 484 
Washington. | | 
arris andjJuly 19, 1824) “ 
Chambers. | 
.|Brazoria .|Aug. 10, 1824) is 
| 
.../Austin...............JJuly 16, 1824] ‘ 
Colorado...........;Aug. 7, — és 
.|Fort 4 nd... Aug. 19, 1824) *‘ 
|W: alle -.e.e-- (Aug. 24, 1824] “* 53¢€ 
.|Fort ‘Bend ; Aug. 16, 1824) *‘ 
|W aller..... Aug. 16, 1824} * 
ape do Aug. 7, 1824) “ 
Harris _.. |Aug. 24, 1824) 
|Brazog...............JAug. 10, 1824] ‘‘ 
|Brazoria ..... |Aug. 16, 1824) *‘ 
pAustan...........-. jAug. 16, 1824) * 
oof ERPUTEB, 5 -55000+-005-0] AU, BO, See <" 
.|Fort Bend... ‘Aug. 3, 1824! “ 
.|Harris. .. |Aug. 19, 1824] “ 
|Waller.. jAug. 24, 1824] ‘ 
.. [Brazoria \Aug. 7, 1824| ‘ 


| 
“| 
| 





| 





| 


Location (pres-| 











4See Isaac N. 
5See Hugh McKinsey. 

















Charles. 














’See James Frazier and John McCor- 


mick. 


6See Pumphrey Burnet. 


7See Benjamin Rawls. 


7 





The Old Three 


Hundred 





Name. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Tone, Thomas J.! 
Tong, James F... 
Toy, Samuel 


Trobough, John? 
Tumlinson, Elizabeth 


Tumlinson, James 


Vandorn, Isaac. | 
Varner, Martin... J 


Vince, Allen?... 
Vince, Richard. 
Vince, Robt... .... 


Vince, Wm................ | 
Walker, James 
Walker, Thomas’.. 
Wallice, Caleb 
Wells, Francis F. 


Westall, Thomas 


White, Amy............ 
White, Joseph...... 
White, Reuben......... . 
‘White, Walter C.6, 
White, William C..... 
W. hitesides, Boland .. 
Whitesides, “seer 
Whitesides, James 


“~ 


Whitesides, William 
Whiting, Nathl....... 
Whitlock, William 
Wightman, Elias D.... 
Wilkins, Jane. . 
Williams, George I. 
Williams, Henry8. 3 
Williams, John’.............. 
Williams, John 
Williams, John R.1° 


Rob. H...... 
Samuel M 


Williams, 
Williams, 


Williams, Solomon. 


Williams, Thomas 





Woods, Zadock........ 


Amount. 


| Labors. 


| 





gees 
1 iS 
islet [ee 
aa 
1 
4 | 
at Sa 
1 
of 1 | 
cece 
1 | 
i Fi 
1 Pesca 
an on 
: ee 
- 
eves ee 
1 ie 
ree ell 
1 | 
a ‘wee 
1 Heeee 
a a 
me 
iene (Semen 
ima “i 
i | 
oe ub 
<i: 
Deke aa 
1 | i 
1 
ar Oe 
ieee 
Me 1 
oe 
Oe bee: 
Pesey| sel 
1 : 
1 






.| 





=” ation ( 
ent county). 


a 


(pres- 
Date 

















: lGisasorin. .| Aug. 
./Austin May Z 
Colorado Aug. , 18% 
do Aug. » 18. 
| do jAug. 18: 
Wharton Aug. . 182 | 
|Colorado Aug. 19. 182 528-9} 
Brazoria July 8, 1824) 50-1) 44 
Waller... July 8, 1824) * _ 14 
.|Harris lAug. 21, 1824] ** 532-3] IT, 526 
; .do .... (July 21, 1824] 212-3} ‘* 206 
ims poonnanes July 21, 1824 210-1} I, 204 
» 
‘|Grimes |May 14, 1828/II 17-8| II, 604 
|Jackson JJuly 21, 1824] I, 204-5) I, 198 
[Brazoria July 21, 1824) ‘* 204-5) ‘* 198 
|Wharton \July 19 1824) ** 170-1; ‘* 164 
iFort Bend July 19, 1824] ** 170-1] ‘* 164 
Austin July 19, 1824] * 170-1] “* 164 
.|Harris |Aug. 16, 1824] ** 454-5] II, 448 
.. [Brazoria |Aug. 16, 1824] ‘* 422-3} ‘* 416 
ee Aug. 19, 1824 ** 470-1 464 
.|Austin Pees 19, 1824! ** 520-1 514 
Brazos and |Aug. 10, 1824| ** 404-5 398 
| Grimes. | 
Grimesand Bra-|July 16, 1824} ‘* 136-7} I, 130 
ZOS. | 
es — jJuly 16, 1824) ** 136-7} ‘* 130 
.do .|July 19, 1824) ** 162-3) ‘* 156 
"| Harris... |Aug. 16, 1824] “ 4: Il, 424 
..|Matagorda........;. May 25, 1827) ‘ * 580 
|Fort Bend |May 26, 1827 582 
Matagorda lau: 19, 1824) 168 
|Waller............." |Aug. 24, 1824] * 
# Paster rte : -|July 29, 1824 
| -..-0.-e[JUly 29, 1824] * 
Matagorda. {Aug. 19, 1824| * 
. |Brazoria jAug. 10, 1824) ‘ ¢ 
| do... Aug. 10, 1824) ** 392-3 
| Waller. j|Aug. 10, 1824) ** 392-3} 
|Austin Aug. 10, 1824) ‘* 392- 3] 
|Brazoria Aug. 10, 1824] * 392-3] 
'Matagorda.........Aug. 7, 1824) ‘ | 
|Waller.............|Aug. 7, 1824) ‘ 
|Mz itagorda ...../Aug. 16, 1824) ‘ 
a ae: Gee .|May 15, 1827) 








1See Thomas Jamison. 

2See Patrick Brias. 

8See Daniel E. Baylis. 

4See M. A. Calliham. 

5See Thomas HI. 
Johnson, 


Borden and H. 


‘See James Knight. 

7See Nathan Osborn. 

8See John J. Bowman. 

9See Mills M. Battle and Mandus Berry 
10Forfeited. 
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FIGHT ON THE FRIO, JULY 4, 1865. 
JOHN 8S. FORD. 


Many of the men who were ever ready to meet the Indians in 
deadly conflict are now gathered to their fathers. Some of them 
yet live. Among these is Leroy W. Trimble. He lived in Karnes 
county, at the ranch of his father. The elder Trimble bought 
cattle on the Leona river, about sixty miles from San Antonio. 
Late in June, 1865, Leroy Trimble, Daniel Williams and_ his 
cousin L. P. Williams and brother J. H. Williams, William Eng- 
lish, and Sam W. Trimble left San Antonio to visit Leona river. 
They stopped on Leona river, at the ranch of Capt. Levi English. 
They contemplated going to the ranch of Edward Burleson on the 
fourth of July, to have a dance. This Burleson was a nephew of 
the elder General Burleson. The young men were gathering horses 
for the ladies to ride, when a runner came in and spread the news 
that Indians had crossed from Mexico and had attacked Burleson, 
but he had escaped. They got his hat and a horse staked about 
forty yards from his house. 

This report changed the program. Everything possible was done 
to meet the savages. Capt. Levi English assumed the leader- 
ship. He gathered all the men he could. Many of them could not 
procure horses. They were left to protect the women and children, 
at different houses. At the instance of Captain English, Leroy 
Trimble and brother remained at his house. 

About an hour after the departure of English the horses came 
to the house running. A gate was opened and they entered a lot. 
An Indian came within speaking distance, and ordered that the 
horses be turned out of the lot. Leroy Trimble yelled back to 
the Indians: “If you wish the horses to be turned out, come and 
turn them out yourselves.” 

His brother had a gun without a hammer. He carried a small 
hammer in his hand to discharge the gun by striking the cap. He 
was anxious to fire, but was induced not to do so. There were 
seven Indians in sight, and the danger was a charge upon the house, 
and a certain destruction of thirty women and children. 
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Captain English moved from Burleson’s ranch with the follow- 
ing men: Edward Burleson, Daniel Williams, B. Oden, Bud En- 
glish, W. C. Daugherty, John Berry, William Bell, Frank Williams, 
Alford Franks, George Daugherty —eleven in all. They took 
the trail near Burleson’s house. They had been gone about 
one hour and a half. Captain English and John Berry were the 
trailers, and they were proficients in that business. The Indians 
had proceeded down the Frio river. About 3 o’clock in the even- 


ing they came in sight of the Indians, going towards the sun in 
order to baffle the sight of the white men. They were moving in 


single file. The Texians counted eighteen horses. Believing this to 
be the number of Indians, Captain English ordered a charge, which 
was gallantly made. When the whites reached the Indians they 
found every horse carrying double, and thirty-six Kickapoo In- 
dians. The Texians came close to their enemies, dismounted, and 
began fighting. The Indians formed a half-moon and charged. The 
Texians were too brave to fall back, but fought with desperate cour- 
age. The Indians recoiled, and the Texians charged them. In this 
manner the contest continued for an hour and a half. Finally 
Edward Burleson killed the chief and the horse he was riding, 
which belonged to Miss English, now Mrs. Reuben Bell. The loss 
of their chief dispirited the Kickapoos, and they withdrew. The 
Texians moved off unmolested. 

The loss of the whites were three killed—-Daniel Williams, Dean 
Oden, and Bud English. Captain English had just cautioned him 
to keep moving, and give the Indians no chance to draw a long 
sight on him. Immediately after the caution young English was a 
corpse. He was a young man of much promise and undoubted 
bravery. 

The wounded were: Captain English, Edward Burleson, W. C. 
Daugherty, George Daugherty, William Bell. John Berry had two 
arrows shot through his leather leggings into his horse. He was 
unable to dismount until after the arrows were extracted. He was 
a man who never declined to take part in a fight. At the end of 
the battle there were only three Texians unwounded. 

The next day Captain Williams of San Miguel came with ten or 
twelve men. Our force amounted to twenty-one men, and we fol- 
lowed the trail of the Indians. They had camped in a ravine in a 
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dense thicket, and Captain Williams advised us not to attack them, 
as they would have greatly the advantage. 
On July 5th, Judge Randolph, of Austin, Treasurer of Texas, 


came along. We told him of the men wounded the day before, 


and he allowed us the use of his ambulance to haul them to 
Burleson’s ranch. 

In order to ascertain the exact loss of the Kickapoos, Leroy W. 
Trimble went to Santa Rosa, Mexico. He there learned that in 
the fight of July 4, 1865, the Indians lost six killed and thirteen 
wounded. The Kickapoos had no idea Trimble knew anything of 
the affair. 
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VEN. MARIA JESUS DE AGREDA: A CORRECTION. 
EDMOND J. P. SCHMITT. 


From an article in the first number of the Quarterly I copy the 
following sentences: “About 1630, Maria de Agreda, a Spanish 
missionary lady, spent some years among the wild tribes of Texas. 
None of her writings are known to be in existence, but she is quoted 
by Father Mazanet, in 1692, he having seen her report to the 
‘Father Custodian of New Mexico. In this quotation there is 
mention of the ‘Kingdom of the Theas,’ showing that the same 
tribes then inhabited this country which we found two hundred 
years after.”* 

The writer seems to quote from a letter or report by Father 
Mazanet: yet there is evidently a misreading of his authority, as 
there are two misstatements in the quotation as given. For the 
venerable Sister Maria de Agreda was never in America in body, 
unless the story of her ecstatic visitation and conversion of the 
Xumanas be true. Nevertheless her works are extant, and some of 
them are to be found in the libraries of America.t+ 

Speaking of the Franciscan missions among the Pueblos of New 
Mexico, Dr. Shea writes: 

“About the year 1622, in the Provincial Chapter of the Fran- 
ciscan Order held in Mexico, the missions which had hitherto been 
under the care of a Commissary were formed into a Custodia, of 
which Father Alonzo de Benavides was appointed the first custos. 
The viceroy of New Spain thereupon authorized him to take 
twenty-six missionaries to New Mexico, their expenses on the way 
and their maintenance being paid by the king. But though the 
new custos entered his district with that number, death, sickness, 
and hardship soon thinned their ranks, and at the close of the year 
1627 the king ordered the viceroy to send thirty Franciscan Fathers 
to New Mexico. [Cedula of November 15, 1627.] 


*Tribal Society Among Texas Indians. M. M. KENNEY. Quarterly of the 
Texas State Historical Association, p. 29, Vol. I, No. 1. Also reprinted 
in The Texas Magazine, p. 18, Vol. III, No. 1. 

+*“La Mistica Ciudad de Dios,” at St. John’s College, Fordham, N. Y. 
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“On the 4th of September, 1628, nineteen priests and two lay 
brothers of the order of Saint Francis left the City of Mexico with 
the newly appointed custos, Father Stephen de Perea: these were 
maintained by the king, and the nine others at the expense of the 
province of the Holy Gospel, all ready to meet toil and danger in 
the missions of New Mexico. | Perea, “Verdadera Relacion de la 
Grandiosa Conversion que ha avido en el Nuevo Mexico,” Seville, 


1632. ] 
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“In 1630 Father Benavides was dispatched to Spain, to lay be- 
fore the sovereign the consoling results of the missions which his 
zeal had established. 

“At Chilili, the chief pueblo of the Tompiros, Father John de 
Salas founded a mission, which soon had six churches and _ resi- 
dences. His zeal extended beyond the limits of that nation. Hearing 
of the Numanas, a tribe similar in mode of life to the tribes already 
known, whose pueblo lay east of the mesa still bearing their name, 
and not far from the Salt lakes, this missionary about 1623 endeav- 
ored to bear the light of the gospel to them. To his surprise he found 
the Xumanas familiar with the Christian doctrines, and they de- 
clared they had been instructed in the faith of Christ by a woman. 
Her attire, as they described it, was that of a nun, and the mission- 
ary showed them a picture of Sister Louisa Carrion, a religious in 
Spain highly esteemed for her sanctity. The Indians declared that 
the dress was the same, but the lady who visited them was younger 
and more handsome. In 1629 Father Benavides resolved to found 
a mission among this interesting people, and he sent Fathers Perea 
and Lopez to take up their residence at the great pueblo of the 
Xumana nation, which he dedicated to St. Isidore, archbishop. 
When he subsequently returned to Spain, Father Benavides heard 
of Sister Maria de Agreda, and at her convent learned that she had 
in eestacy visited New Mexico and instructed the Indians there. 
The Franciscan writers all from this time speak of this marvelous 
conversion of the Xumanas by her instrumentality as a settled fact. 
The ruins recently called Gran Quivira are, in all probability, the 
site of a Xumana town, the nation having been wasted away by 
wars and absorbed in some one of the New Mexican tribes. In 1632 
Father John De Salas again visited the tribe, accompanied by F. 
Diego de Ortego, and finding the people friendly and disposed to 
receive the faith, he left Father Ortego there for six months.” 
|F. Alonso de Posados, in Duro, “Pefalosa,” p. 57. | 


*The Catholic Church in Colonial Days. By JoHN GitMARY SHEA. New 
York, John G. Shea. 1886. Vol. I of A History of the Catholic Church 
Within the Limits of the United States, published in four volumes, pp. 
195-198. 

See also “History of the Catholic Missions Among the Indian Tribes of 
the United States,” by the same author. p. 81. N.Y. P. J. Kenedy. No 


date. 
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In a foot-note Dr. Shea adds: “The Ven. Maria de Agreda, 
daughter of Francis Coronel and Catherine de Arana, was born at 
Agreda, April 2, 1602, and after a childhood of great piety and 
reserve, at the age of sixteen took the veil in the Order of Poor 
Clares with her mother and sister, their house becoming a convent, 
her father with her two brothers making their profession in the 
Convent of San Antonio the same day. Her austerities were extra- 
ordinary, but they were supported by a solid and constant piety 
and virtue. Having become abbess at the age of twenty-five, she 
erected a new convent near the city, which is still standing. 
Through life she petitioned the Holy See to define clearly two 
points made de fide in our time—the Immaculate Conception of the 
Blessed Virgin and the Infallibility of the Sovereign Pontiff. She 
died on Whitsunday, 1665, and the process of her canonization, 
begun soon after her death, has been revived in our day.”* 

Her Mistica Ciudad de Dios (The Mystic City of God) was con- 
demned by the Sorbonne, and for some time the Holy See “per- 
mitted its circulation only in Spain and Portugal.”+ “The discus- 
sions as to her revelations became quite a controversy, and occupy 
several volumes, but no final decision was ever made in their 
favor.”-f “During her life she underwent a rigorous examination 
before the Inquisition, of which her long and clear answers are 
preserved. * * * Her correspondence with Philip IV. (“Cartas 
de la Ven. M. Sor. Maria de Agreda y del Senor Rey Don Felipe IV., 
Madrid, 1885) show a clear political judgment, a firmness and de- 
cision, that the king and his counselors seemed to lack.”§ 

As the History of the Conversion of the Xumanas will form the 
subject of a later article, these few notes may suffice to correct the 
misapprehension in Mr. Kenney’s valuable paper. 


*SHeEA, Hist. Cath. Oh. in Col. Days. p. 198. Note 1. 

rIbid, 

{SHEA, Hist. Cath, Miss. Among the Indian Tribes in the U. 8S. p. 81. 
Note.t 


§SHEA, Hist. Cath. Ch. in Col. Days. p. 198. Note 1. 
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NOTES AND FRAGMENTS. 


THe KILLingc o¢— —— Rocers.*—Rogers came very near being 
killed by the Indians on the Colorado in February, 1839, at 
the same time with Mrs. Coleman. When they appeared he and 
a young son of Mrs. Coleman were working in a field near the 
house. The boy was captured and was never recovered, but Rogers 
succeeded in making his escape.t 

In 1840 Rogers was stopping at Kenney’s Fort on Brushy creek. 
This fort had been built by Thomas Kenney,f and was the first 
white settlement in that quarter. One day in the fall, when the 
buffalo began to come in, Rogers and a man named Ladd went 
hunting north of the place towards where Georgetown is now lo- 
cated. By and by they discovered some twenty Indians on the 
divide about half a mile away. Immediately they ran for timber, 
which was about four hundred yards distant. Rogers, being rather 
an elderly man, fell behind and was overtaken, speared to death, 
and scalped. This enabled Ladd to reach one of the dense thickets 
which then skirted the stream, but which have since disappeared. 
The Indians followed, but failed to find him. Then they un- 
saddled their ponies, kindled a fire, and ate in plain view of him 
as he lay concealed amid the undergrowth and afraid to stir. When 
they had finished eating, they prepared a target at the edge of the 
thicket, and much to his discomfort began to practice with their 
bows and arrows. Fortunately he was not struck, and as soon as 
they were gone he returned at once to the settlement, or fort, as it 
was called, and reported. Thereupon a party went out, hunted up 
the body of Rogers, and buried it. 

The grave is now under the plow. As nearly as the place can be 
located, it is on the farm of John Palm.—J/. W. Darlington, Taylor. 


THE FREEDMAN IN THE LEGISLATURE.—On the adoption of the 
Constitution of 1868, my old body-servant, Tom, who had been 


*Mr. Darlington cannot recall the initials. 

+ See Wilbarger’s Indian Depredations, p. 147. 

¢ See Indian Depredations, p. 265, for a short account of the building of 
the fort and an unsuccessful attack upon it by the Indians. 
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faithful both to my father and to me, decided to run for the place 
in the legislature which I myself had previously held. In his 
speeches in the campaign by which he stepped into my shoes he 
said he wanted to go to the legislature in order to keep up the record 
of the family. He claimed to run as an “old member,” and his 
constituents knew no better. The whites were not permitted to 
vote, and he was therefore elected almost unanimously by the 
negroes and went from my old district to take my place as repre- 
sentative. As a member of the House he served his people as well 
as he knew how, drawing his eight dollars per diem from the treas- 
ury with the utmost regularity. 

Tom was a good man: far better, in fact, than his white asso- 
ciates. I now have in my possession a bill of sale executed in the 
days of slavery for this member of the Texas legislature, and it is 
barely possible that he was not the only member that was ever 
bought and sold. But of this, let him that knoweth speak.—J. K. 


Holland, Austin. 


THE ATTITUDE OF THE SPANISH IN TEXAS TOWARDS THE IN- 
DIANS.—The attitude of the Spaniard toward the Indian, which 
finds expression in the official documents of the time, and which 
undergoes significant changes during the century of Spanish occu- 
pation, is a romantic paragraph in our history. When the Spaniard 
originally came to Texas he was cautioned to win the Indian to al- 
legiance by kindly methods. This was done in a large number 
of instances. But there was an air of superiority about the Span- 
iard, a tone of haughty condescension in his voice, when he spoke 
of the red infidel. He had little respect for the rover, and less 
for his institutions, and paid no heed to his prowess in battle. 

What is here said, it should be noted, applies not to the Fran- 
ciscan missionaries, but to the Spanish soldiers. 

But this state of feeling came to an end with the massacre of 
San Saba in 1758 and the failure of the Parilla expedition to the 
Islas Blancas a few years thereafter. Previously the Indians had 
been spoken of as infidels. Now those of the North especially be- 
came “nuestros enemigos barbaros.” Later the coast Indians gave 
the Spanish trouble, and won for themselves the same appellation. 

Toward the end of the eighteenth century there was another 
change, and the Indians became known as “nuestros aliados.” The 
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Spanish, who wished no more enemies, were disposed to designate 
all of them as allies. This disposition was shown especially when 
the eastern boundary dispute arose.—W. F. WeCaleb, Carrizo 


Springs. 


ReLicious BELIEF AND Customs oF Texas INDIANS.—The one 
single instance known to me of faith in the Great Spirit as a being 
of supernatural power is afforded by a trivial incident, often re- 
lated in the early days in Austin. 

Flacco, a Lipan brave, was listening to a young lady who was 
drumming on the piano for his amusement. He was a faithful at- 
tendant on Captain Mark B. Lewis, and some one knowing it re- 
marked that the young lady was the captain’s favorite. 

“Oh, no,” she said, “I am not tall enough.” She was, in fact, 
very short and remarkably fleshy. 

“Yes,” said Flacco in his broken English, “you tall, too, but the 
Great Spirit”—here he raised his hand as if indicating the abode of 
the Being he mentioned—“he put his hand on head and mash you 
down.” 

The ceremony of calling back the spirit of the dead was wit- 
nessed by a friend of mine who was present in a Tonqua camp at 
the death of one of the tribe. Without knowing the Indian cus- 
tom of using on such occasions a secret name, he described the 
calling or rather shouting of the name as one of the most impres- 
sive things he ever heard. He regarded it as a kind of mourning 
ceremony, the constant calls being kept up all night—Julia Lee 


Sinks, Giddings. 


TEXAS IN Poore’s Crrarrers.—Under this title appears in the 
Nation of September 16 the following communication: 


To the Editor of the Nation: 

Sir: In the matter relative to Texas in Poore’s “Charters and Consti- 
tutions,” there are some mistakes, and a seriously important omission, 
which are very misleading to those who rely absolutely on the work. 
Under the title “Texas Declaration of Independence” is printed (Part IT, 
pp. 1752-3) the declaration adopted November 7. 1835, by the consultation 
at San Felipe de Austin, in favor of the Mexican Federal Constitution of 
1824, and against the revolutionary aims of Santa Anna. The foot-note 
(p. 1752), which says, “This Declaration of Independence was adopted by 
a convention which assembled at Washington, on the Brazos river, March 
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1, 1836.” applies properly not to “this Declaration, ete..” but to the actual 
Texas Declaration of Independence, which was adopted March 2, 1836, and 
has passed by the name into history. The latter is, unfortunately, omitted 
altogether. 

My attention was first directed to these errors by my colleague, Prof. 


John C. Townes.—George P. Garrison, University of Texas, Austin, Nep- 


tember 3, 1897, 


The Tevas Magazine has been moved to Dallas, and is now pub- 
lished by William G,. Scarff. Judge C. W. Raines’ “Life of Santa 
Anna.” which was commenced in Vol. I., No. 1 of the Magazine, 
continues one of its attractions. Ex-Governor O. M,. Roberts con- 
tributes to the August number an interesting paper on “The Shel- 
by War.” “Personal Recollections of Stephen F. Austin,” written 
by Moses Austin Brvan for the information of his son, is one of the 
most valuable as well as readable articles of the September number. 
A prominent feature of the new Magazine is the emphasis laid 
upon woman’s work in Texas and elsewhere. The Magazine has a 
fine field and a promising future. 


The Midsummer Gulf Messenger (Houston, Texas) is a very cred- 
itable number. Besides the usual departments, the following are 
the leading articles: “Psvchical Research,” a club paper, by Mrs. 
C. Lombardi, of Houston ; “Women in the Music Teachers’ National 
Association” (illustrated), by Caroline Somers; “Our Relations,” a 
story by Eleanor Kirk, editor of Eleanor Kirk’s Idea, and author 
of “Libra,” and “The Influence of the Zodiac on Human Life”; 
“Will Allen Dromgoole as a Poet,” with frontispiece, by Louise 
Preston Looney. A popular feature of this magazine for some 
months has been the series of sketches of Women’s Clubs in the 
South, with leading club papers. With this number it inaugurates 
a regular “Department of Women’s Clubs,” and invites the co-op- 
eration and correspondence of club women everywhere, with a view 
to exchange of ideas on club work. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


The Quarterly will have, in every issue for which appropriate 
material is offered, a special department under the above title. 
(Juestions concerning Texas history are invited, and it is hoped that 
those prepared to do so will contribute answers. 

Where was General Houston, and what was he doing, in the interval 
between the adjournment of the San Felipe convention, April, 1833, and 


the beginning of hostilities with Mexico, October Ist, 1835? 
C. W. RAINEs. 





THE AFFAIRS OF THE ASSOCIATION. 


The name of the first life member, Mr. D. M. O’Connor, of 
Anaqua, Victoria county, has been placed upon the rolls of the 
Association. In a modest but enthusiastic letter expressing his 
interest in the objects of the organization, Mr. O’Connor encloses 
a check for fifty dollars, and adds a promise to give as much or 
more annually while alive and able. May he live long and be al- 


ways as rich as he is generous, 


Here is an example worthy of imitation. There are many men 
in Texas of abundant means who are greatly interested in having 
the materials for the history of the Republic and the State pre- 
served. If these persons only knew how well it is possible to spend 
money given for the purpose, they would doubtless contribute 
enough to enable the Association to build up a valuable library at 


once, 


The history of Texas can not be written until the materials are 
collected, but the work of collection necessarily involves great ex- 
pense. A large proportion of the documentary sources of Texas 
history is to be found only in the archives of various cities in 
Mexico. Copies might be procured, but not without the expendi- 
ture of some money. The Department of Insurance, Statistics, 
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and History has been charged with this duty; but its appropriations 
have been too small to attempt such work, and hitherto it has done 
nothing along that line. The Association could secure competent 
persons to do the copying at relatively small cost. All that is 
needed in order to begin is the funds. 


The people of Texas have been too careless also about the historic 
materials that lie scattered through the State in private possession. 
The opportunity to gather and preserve them is being lessened con- 
tinually by their destruction or loss through accident or neglect. 
But it costs something to gather them, even when the owners are 
willing to give them to the Association. Simply to locate them and 
ascertain their nature is often a matter of extensive correspondence 
and great trouble. This is most cheerfully undertaken by the As- 
sociation, but in order to succeed it must have patriotic co-opera- 
tion throughout the State. 


Attention is therefore called to the circulars of inquiry which 
have been sent out by the Association. These have already elicited 
some information concerning old letters, papers, ete., which are 
owned by private parties, and it is hoped that still other replies 
will come in. The members especially, when they know anything 
concerning the existence or whereabouts of such matter, should 


communicate the fact at once to the Librarian. 


Kxhortation for the purpose of awakening interest in the work 
of the Association ought to be unnecessary. History like that of 
Texas is rare. In its color, its dramatic movement, and its in- 
structiveness when viewed from the standpoint of political and 
social science, it has few parallels. These characteristics make it 
well worth preservation and study. To the genuine Texan, how- 
ever, or the man that feel thoroughly identified with the State, 
one of the strongest motives to the cultivation of the subject will 
be found in his patriotism. Is it seeming, is it not discreditable 
to the people of Texas, that they should leave the collection of 
material for the history of the State to the great endowed North- 
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ern libraries, so that her own citizens, when they wish to learn of 
her past, must go to Boston, or New York, or Madison? Shall 
outsiders be permitted to lead in perpetuating the memory of the 
patient endurance and heroic deeds of those who builded the Re- 
public? It is to be hoped that the neglect so long shown the 
graves of Houston and of Rusk will not be reflected in popular 
forgetfulness or disregard of their public services. Let Texas arouse 
herself for very shame, and begin at once the discharge of her 
filial duty. 


THE BERNARD DIARY. 


Judge C. W. Raines has presented to the Association a scrap- 
book containing a copy of the diary of Dr. J. H. Bernard, which 
was printed in installments by The News, presumably the Galveston 
News. The diary covers a period from December, 1835, to March 
27, 1836, and is one of the sources of our information concerning 
the Goliad massacre. Bernard was saved by a Mexican officer. 


THE SINKS SCRAP-BOOK. 


This scrap-book contains a few original letters, which are mostly 
of recent date; but it has exact copies of several very interesting 
documents in the John H. Moore papers. .Among these are: 


A letter from Andrew Ponton, alcalde of Gonzales, to the Committee of 
safety of Mina (Bastrop), dated September 25, 1835, and stating the fact 
of his refusal to deliver the cannon to the Mexican authorities on their 
demand. 

An undated letter from D. C. Bassett, chairman Committee of Safety of 
Gonzales, to Col. John H. Moore, commander of the troops at Gonzales, 
communicating information of Indian outrages, and resolutions of the 
Committee to send coffee to the soldiers there. and to summon volunteers 
to their aid. 

A letter from George W. Davis, secretary Committee of Safety of Gon- 
zales, dated Gonzales, September 25, 1835, to Committee of Safety of Mina 
(Bastrop) and to Col. John H. Moore, asking for help in view of the re- 
fusal of the alcalde to surrender the cannon demanded by the Mexican 
authorities and the consequent danger from the Mexicans. 

A letter from Stephen F. Austin to Committee of Safety of Gonzales, 
dated San Felipe, October 2, 1835, stating that volunteers are gathering to 
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the help of the people of Gonzales. He says: “I think that Bexar must 
be cleared of the enemy before the present campaign closes. I expect five 
hundred men from the Nacogdoches country.” 

An order of Thos. J. Rusk, Aide-de-Camp, dated Headquarters above 
San Antonio, November 5, 1835, and addressed to James Bowie, Adjutant 
General, commanding a general review and inspection of the troops the 
next morning at sunrise. 

A communication from President Lamar to Col. John H. Moore, dated 
August 31, 1839, authorizing the latter to raise troops for a campaign 
against the Indians. 

The commission (undated) of Col. John H. Moore as commander of vol- 
unteers for a campaign against the Indians, 

The commission of Col. Moore to effect an exchange of prisoners at the 
Waco Indian village, dated January 16, 1843. 

The act of the Texas Congress providing for the collection and convey- 
ing of Indian prisoners to the Waco village, dated January 9, 1843. 

A letter from Col. John H. Moore to General Castro, dated September 
12, 1840, asking the latter to bring twenty or thirty of his Indians and join 
the former in an expedition against the Comanches. 

Mrs. Sinks’ own account of the recovery of the remains of the decimated 
Mier prisoners, and the Dawson men, and their burial at La Grange in 
1848. 

A letter from Edward Manton to Mrs. Sinks containing an account of 
the Dawson fight, in which he took part. 

Some interesting recollections of early days in Texas, told by old settlers. 


Several of the narratives are illustrated with drawings by Mrs. 
Sinks. 


THE WILSON SCRAP-BOOK. 


- The more interesting and valuable contents of the Wilson Serap- 
Books are as follows: 

The commission of Wm. F. Wilson as quartermaster of the second regi- 
ment, second brigade Texas Militia, dated Washington, Texas, June 20th, 
1843, and signed by Sam Houston. 

Mrs. Wilson’s certificate of membership in the Texas Veteran Associa- 
tion, signed by Moses Austin Bryan. 

A collection of badges, five in number, worn at reunions of the veterans 
between 1879 and 1889. 

The commission of W. F. Wilson as sheriff of Galveston county, dated 
Houston, July 10, 1838, and signed by Sam Houston. 

A call by W. F. Wilson for volunteers to form a company of rangers 
which he was organizing to enter the Confederate service, and a list, dated 


Winchester, Va., July 5, 1861, of those agreeing to join. 
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The commission of W. F. Wilson as captain in the Virginia volunteers, 
dated May 8, 1861, and signed by Gov. John Letcher. 

A Confederate States 6 per cent bond for $100. 

The passport of W. F. Wilson from Castle Perote, in Mexico, to Vera 
Cruz, dated August 25, 1844. 

Three letters written by W. F. Wilson, one dated Headquarters Texas 
Army, May 16, 1837; another, Castle Perote, April 22, 1844; and the third, 
New Orleans, October 10, 1844. 

A letter from Col. John C. (“Jack”) Hays, dated Oakland, May 21, 1877. 

A letter from Jefferson Davis, dated Mississippi City P. O., August 10, 
1877. 

The muster roll of the Galveston Volunteers, William F. Wilson, Cap- 
tain, dated September 8, 1839. 

A letter from G. Clinton Frailey, Commissary Subsistence, Texas Army, 
dated Texana, July 8, 1837. 

The commission of William F, Wilson as Indian agent at the Omaha 
Agency, dated June 5, 1858, and signed by President Buchanan. 

A pamphlet of twelve pages containing the reminiscences of Mrs. Wilson. 

A considerable number of clippings from old newspapers relative to 


various subjects. 


THE JONES COLLECTION. 


The relics in this collection were enumerated in the last issue of 
the Quarterly. The collection, however, contains a real treasure 
in a miscellaneous lot of old newspapers printed between 1846 and 
1857. As will be seen from the list given below, there is no series 
among them, and not more than two consecutive issues of the same 
paper ; but the various numbers were selected with reference to their 
historical importance, and each contains something of great value, 
as a letter from Houston, or Rusk, or Jones, or other matter of the 
kind. This number of the Quarterly contains a letter from Hous- 
ton on the subject of Annexation, which is reprinted from one of 
the papers. 

This gift was obtained through the kind offices of Mrs. Dora 
Fowler Arthur, Secretary William B. Travis Chapter, Daughters 
of the Republic. 

The list is as follows: 


The New York Weekly Globe of March 15, 1851. 
The Galveston Weekly News of September 15, 1857. 
Five numbers of The Texas Ranger (Old Washington), dated respect- 
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ively January 16, 1849; March 9, 1849; October 8, 1851; August 23, 1856; 
August 29, 1857. 

Six numbers of The Civilian and Galveston Gazette, with the respective 
dates: August 14, 1847; November 6, 1847; December 18, 1847; August 17, 
1848; December 7, 1848; May 31, 1849. 

The Southwestern American (Austin) of February 4, 1850. 

The Weekly Dollar Democrat (published at Louisville, Ky.) of Septem- 
ber 22, 1855. 

Two numbers of The Western Texian (San Antonio), with the respective 
dates December 29, 1848. and January 12, 1849. 

The Lavaca Journal of January 14, 1848. 

The Henderson Democrat, June 27, 1857. 

Three numbers of The Weekly Union (Washington, D. C.), dated re- 
spectively July 14, 1849; December 17, 1849; March 15, 1851. 

Two sheets of different numbers of the same. the one issued about June, 
1847, and the other about November, 1849. 

Two numbers of The Tri-Weekly Union, the one dated March 17, 1846, 
and the other December 29, 1846. 

The Texas Republican (Marshall) of June 29, 1849. 

Two numbers of The Texas Banner (Huntsville), one dated October 21, 
1847, the other May 26, 1849. 

Four numbers of The Texas Democrat (Austin), all belonging to the 
year 1846, and dated respectively January 21, January 28, March 11, and 
December 16. 

Two numbers of The Weekly National Intelligencer (Washington, D. 
(.), one of May 18, 1844, the other of May 5, 1849. 

The daily issue of the same for December 25, 1846. 

Two numbers of The Mississippian (Jackson), one of October 6, LS48, 
and the other of March 9, 1849. 

The Semi-Weekly Star (Washington, Texas) of July 11, 1850. 

The Lone Star and Southern Watch Tower (Washington, Texas) of 
April 5, 1851. 


AMENDMENT TO THE CONSTITUTION. 

The amendment to the constitution of the Association proposed 
by the Executive Council at the June meeting has received the af- 
firmative votes of more than two-thirds of the membership, and has 
therefore become effective. This amendment makes the Professor 
of History in the University of Texas ex officio Librarian and Re- 
cording Secretary, and changes the title of the Secretary and Treas- 
urer as originally fixed to Corresponding Secretary and Treasurer. 
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A LIST OF THE MEMBERS OF THE ASSOCIATION. 
I. Honorary Life Members. 


The Constitution of the Association provides that “Persons who 
rendered eminent service to Texas previous to Annexation may be- 
come Honorary Life Members upon being recommended by the 
Executive Council and elected by the Association.” At the meet- 
ing on June 17, 1897, all persons who participated in the battle of 
San Jacinto, or in previous campaigns during the Texas Revolution, 
were made Honorary Life Members. A few additional names were 
also put on the list by special vote. The list given below is incom- 
plete. Corrections, additions, etc., should be sent to the Corre- 
sponding Secretary. Honorary Life Members receive all publica- 


tions free: they pay no dues. 


BES GO VENT OLles Mie MSO ns oleracels Wale hieseisaleceseustreal « —_——_—.,8. C. 
POE TEN, TOP) kk ke oni finde cakasiees Callahan County. 
ed eee eRe eT ee CEE ROE ee LECT ETT San Saba. 
MITAY ATR O WH USTIRCOE: acre Sisis ye WIS Sa SRE BIO awlenere Houston. 
Pe SOY By MUR gece hive hans sa anew k Vee ee eae Quintana. 
ee PO be Slee SG a ee seer eehweevaeeuwaws Velasco. 
MOG) eres OLN er IODC css sheict cual cua Frias (othe tee ene e San Antonio. 
Pe I, NS ae ea is he Dew eke Verned ee ees Leander. 
oe ee Soe GNSS kaw ee ee eee Austin. 
ARTES Sp PeAM Na TEI 8s cates ccc taicd 4s ae Shs eve IA en sae oaes eee Houston. 
Pe Fe, Ti oven oe cek asad secenenens Limestone County. 
So ge POR eee rT ey Teeter eC Te CTT re TS Gallinas. 
PP OT ere CTT TTT ee eT Te eee San Antonio. 
ND. NE as ac HANS Aas CR VR eS Brenham. 
ee BN, BN a one x oon ea Kaede NIN ewe Rabe Johnson City. 
Elorelg 0) cia) GL gal ty 2)": ae are a aa arr ee Palestine. 
eee ere eee errr eee eT eter \ustin. 
DETR or eT Se MICOS NIRS ass: s.rc-0s, creed SSeS Be Sralaainlolelerees Giddings. 
Be. ES Giv's Se vx es coeds dh esas aioe ees Rockport. 
O. By TRIO, TRIG ain oe sc cca civics vaeews cuxewene Elgin. 
EE, MON ie 6 bss aS Swe e ee ew esas Limestone County. 
a | ee ere ee Eastland 
Pe Sy FO os Ka bein dee kahs aveee eee nietesnnses Leakey. 
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Se eh re Snack hae NK nee ow awe Big Foot. 
ee eee eee ee eee ee eee ee ee ree Iola. 


II. Fellows. 


The Constitution of the Association provides that “Members who 
show, by published works, special aptitude for historical investiga- 
tion may become Fellows. * * * The number of Fellows shall 
never exceed fifty.” The dues are five dollars per year: 


(| ne ee Dallas. 
Ce ee ee er eee eee reer re eer Quintana. 
a er \ustin. 
UE ys ok kd oh kis ees sean seed San Antonio. 
POT Ele. Os 0)5 0 CI eae ea era ea Huntsville. 
Ee ee. el 
ne ne \ustin. 
DRO Mes RG ONIOR Oi isiy a's se eis RS aus eG seelee a eeeed \ustin. 
ee ee res... F 
EE ee ee ee ee Houston. 
Mrs. Fannie Chambers Gooch Iglehart................/ \ustin. 
Re ry \ustin. 
| A Palestine. 
SONU yO MENG NV COMMRANNAES io coc veyacast wu avers es BIA w a's 6 aS \ustin. 
Ee ee eee eee eee eer Palestine. 
A ee eee ers Austin. 
i Te sacs kb 6 KG bie deseuesccuacde Giddings. 
ee ee ee re Corsicana. 
on. Dudley G, Wooten .......06cscesieessccseescees Dallas, 


ITI, Life Member. 


eg Bg eer eerie Eee eee ere erie ieee. 


IV. Members. 


Nd 6 ow bow eeKaO EA NSS ess sew ees Cleburne. 
er Austin. 
eee Teer Tere CET Tee eT eee Te Cer Te Tyler. 
ee re re eee eee eee eee eee ere \ustin. 


i ee Os KEKE SARS Woe Seo es a Dede news Dallas. 
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ee PLES RRR RA ES Kea eD San Antonio. 
Se RO Oe HIN 65s eee danced cenweuwed San Antonio. 
NE LID 0 Siw OHLK Se OL wa OL OD Galveston 
NS NS ie 5 nie Hea RRA WORN Gainesville. 
ee ee ee ee eae Cleburne. 
ECON eT oN Vises a DO eA RiP ater ig 5 Gua ar-SlSw & 04/64 SRETOPAIARG Fort Worth 
et NE eG evar sau rele canes eedanee Galveston. 
W. W. Barnett, Esq. Pe ALO EM LOOT eT ars ee Houston. 
PaO Ae ERATE! olsik ORs cal'D oe sales eee Ce eee \ustin. 
Bit miata OIG HOS aA ol ars vs lo 8. oi5:a) id satus eee eae eae \ustin. 
NE SE a a ee ee Waxahachie. 
IDR Me MSEC HOM oii rcioiw ciel chigiwie- cin iiwiw Sia’ Sila SO wie een Austin. 
i Henin ses cake ee eeR Ane Dallas. 
i Ae OE Sica ay chs ends VeRO h NRE Cleburne 
PSECU NCIS ee est ie re, ro 5 Yolae cg ihe ve wilusd sare ils dav ahatiotedo towel eheugns Bellville. 
eS ere ere eres Houston. 
ey III I 9 eek bee ede Secs caer Sherman. 
Die SOEEPON oe SINE << cs oc 4 dle Susan Mow lees Sale San Antonio. 
ee ees | 
Miss M. Eleanor Brackenridge .............00+- San Antonio. 
Hon, Georve W. Brackenridge .226.....0%... 60.0 San Antonio. 
Dee ee OE yb iia ek acne s s6s ees sad seta weed \ustin. 
Poe o en es MLD MODS 200-5 vostosurtsi-e:'a ss Vip tatior even e one ra we/eueeielesai tk eueheus Waco. 
A es I PN SS oa koa Ks saws ORNS ee een ee Austin. 
Bee, TE Hs IIE he ie Seiden eee eSeevccswwrs Dallas. 
oO een eee eee ers ere \ustin. 
VTSEe ata Os DROWN «rate 16.5) oie. 254.0: 0\'s are: x eituaheveia are ienore: eualen Dallas. 
ee Se OE BOWE ii iceiciasnseewenceewee Dallas. 
Re Ee BN Faioin deans sewkw ves ¥ehe kieran cia \ustin. 
ee I PN 5800 5a bis oS we deee Ke esk oee 
ee ae UE vis beside acbda ee wanes snweds sagen \ustin 
HON enya eli eet ae CO eee favors ia fare wiwss ares ide eee ea vrata \thens. 
MuUuaze: WenUTePANGs AESEVAM isi syseechewiels Kieveceretdlersc euslosets Brenham 
Cy TE. RW i TR a ek cine his siete ewaews Bryan. 
Miss Hally Ballinger Bryan .........cesessesesees Quintana. 
ee EE NE i bh ai hae de cee Re Ree Velasco. 
i ee Pe ee ere Quintana. 
ee , BG 5k ha i heya sees news daoaweeneens El Paso. 


ee re eee rr eT reer rrr. ee rr \ustin. 
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eT eee Teer ee Tee ee eee eT eee Waco. 
ee NS CUNO ons sed how ede ede ew dns San Antonio. 
et SWAY, OE, sea ssiw esses easscas caved \ustin. 
EPODA shy 8 Bo CES CRS ae a eer Austin. 
PETE ee eT ere ETT EE TEE Tee Te Hillsboro. 
ee SUPINE AEM svc ce v ossesseneesee cece San Antonio. 
MAES MPNONCTIC AATTINPHON 6. .6iceee esses ee aee vealed \ustin. 
DP Oy: EE C20 | RRS eg eer Pe ee Waco. 
Zs ainie bined yd wee Rhee Dee ew eee Sherman. 
i hii wan ss ae SSW SAS eae XO 4 e086 aOR 
ee re ee ee Temple. 
Gras Paviinar aia Tikwkesauwaseeus eee Bellville. 
ee |, ry \ustin. 
LEGO, George. C11 aE ane een ess aa ee a aE Waco. 
fon. Horace Clark, Jr. .........c00ss005.5..5.90n Antonio. 
rr lk 
fon. Willttm Clemiens ...........5 000008085 New Braunfels. 
ES OL, cles occa ye seas cw eens ndeas Houston. 
se keys s CSKKS eG kw ANE eOSN Austin. 
Ee es eee eee eee Wharton. 
Poem. enn FI, OOGRTAN oon. cece cece esses ss. DWOOLWEUER, 
ee ees ee eee eee eee. \ustin. 
Ce CUE, ies cb n esses css vdaes Waxahachie. 
ee ee Austin. 
erie ees bck baba dees ewe eee Brookshire. 
Cee eer ee eer eee rerey 
Oo eee re eer San Antonio. 
eb” are Houston. 
i ee ek shake Sexe sav 8 SS) ee ess +0 6 > SS 
ee Creer Te eT Tee Tee eT eee eT ee Tee Luling. 
ns a hose eb ees bees ok ok ae 20 ee 
nn TCL CEE CORE EC ULT CREEL OTTO ETE. 
| ee ee ee ee eee \ustin. 
ree eee Tee eee eT eee Eee eee Taylor. 
EE 6650s 4 SEA RRS N4 SHAS ROR SE CHES Jewett. 
Co i EE ee er er ee eee eee Galveston. 
mm me. B. M. Davis......... 406 Royal St., New Orleans, La. 
ici debe es waheGosen bes soe 0 a5e een. 


ee Teer ETT Te TEE TLE T eee 
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oa Th. Fee es TO. o keke wnnisawesanss Farmersville. 
ee ee ee ee ee ee eee er Te Austin. 
Bes Tee TOP OIOMRYET ook kes i kisses iedeveses Marshall. 
ee Se OE as ERE Ree Nase Bandera. 
eT eee Cee Tree \ustin. 
ee TR, RI. ws aise ss es eee cece nee ees Wheelock. 
a EE 6G Eos denise Nea Choe Sherman. 
ee TG FTN ak ies see warndeweses saa’ El Paso. 
ee ee ere eee ee ere eee ee ee Brenham. 
oe Ue Pere eT Terre eer TT eT Ter ee ere Austin. 
i PE RG cri oak wee dean ed edv ces taeeass Millheim. 
AVIS ODE SE Ae MEc] em MUNVAIEIS srasceceris vero) sei aeclie auctor eusiaeopeiebaloltoneleeete Austin. 
ee a PO ea ede e sks ee Orn edowssars Memphis. 
M6 a6 KR A RWS EN KR ae Ke eee A ENS Georgetown. 
ee Fe GA RW NY S R hi kwewe pack eee eeeiewene Dallas. 
Mrs. Rebecca J. Gilleland Fisher...................+4 Austin. 
Pee. BOE POUND is picteeceiedvencs Ss eeeneaae \ustin. 
ee | eee eee rrr ere eee re rere eT. Weatherford. 
ee ee 
ee ee eee ee eee re eres San Antonio. 
eH Shas Sass a aaer eee ear ene wer Cleburne. 
| a eee e Tee eeTeT CLT TTT 
Pe ee I HR ba eew er nan ace ee ewees Waxahachie. 
eee ee ee ee re Brenham. 
aes Se PEE SYS ee yen Kan weeewneier Grandview. 
a Oe Oe SE Ci gee eS sckan ee kbeeoat ees Brenham. 
Pe We, OY SE, ede eee Kse wens eee Fort Worth. 
ee err er ere rrr er ere rr Austin. 
IILTGL AC ALR RS coms ROD URLE Gol chatlchtesox stbuisoions’'oi-bus) a cesers Sevens tortereueneteneeanele \ustin. 
a eee 
eee 
2 PI, RAN eben sonncereadersioewe Austin. 
ec Se A Whi Vi Sen ees cvadesdenas San Antonio. 
Ge a EE Vb wea aws ws Shoes ss SS Corsicana. 
ce eer eee Huntsville. 
ae. Bic Wes MUNIN 6 5 hea os dae cease ae 
ed ea a uw den eWeek Sea Sowell Austin. 


ao, ee ee OT eT Tee eT Perr 
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Nk ack heh eee a kakee hae oad \ustin. 
ES  , Gonzales. 
eS ntyid 5's 40 G:ARS SARS ESAS ae ARS Brenham. 
eh, NE Gh. BEMOTODN Sikes acess esedsiensewn Dallas. 
| ee Cameron. 
ee ee ee Tyler. 
Ee ee re Rockdale. 
RTT TT eee Tee eT eee eee TOE TEE TET \ustin 
errr |e 
OE ee ee eee 
or. Aume Jememon Folland ........6....000..5..+.Ataetin. 
CT eee ee ee eee eee ee er eee. \ustin. 
60 Sikes das sob kb Sees a eee eee eRe \ustin. 
eer ee eee eer ere San Antonio. 
eee ee eer Teer err eer rer Dallas. 
ee er ee eee ec eee ee ere eee eres: Tyler. 
6s daw ba ow eeN ees aie wor Fort Worth. 
ee NC, Cb Gos Sr ebbesusddseesoccosess OO ABtOMiO, 
EE ID, fn koe ibs es boo e erases seeks s ve 
a ee re Galveston. 
i A ca koh eK w dE AS eS O ola Kou Bastrop. 
re Corsicana. 
i 560 F AG Kas basse hoes esGvwaee sea Tyler. 
OG gig WV aW Aad a dw awd eRe K eRe eee ee \ustin. 
ee eee ne rr Houston. 
President William Preston Johnston......... New Orleans, La. 
eee ee ee ee San Antonio. 
ee UEUT ECCT E TT CTT CTEE TEC ERT eT 
i 6565 hb basa nes eu eeade saws Houston. 
Te Tee Te eee eee eee Sulphur Springs. 
ee re Longview. 
ECC CeL TER Tee Eee Ee eT ee Washington, D. C. 
I | ee Yorktown. 
ek NE, TS sees nada n ves veseeue acer Dallas. 
| ne ere Tilden. 
ETO TT eT CO Cee ee eee Te Te eee Waco. 
i SR MEME. occa cans aw hens aw wessesudeen Sherman. 


i Ee nis a cane whee shaw eseweewsws San Antonio. 
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Pon Be TORE: TO oo inban ence seas sce snceweeee \ustin. 
ee eer eT eee eT eee eee ee eT eee Houston. 
Be a SR 2 ENR eK en eres cesar aseaseweane Marlin. 
ee I hd Renee a eae eae CERNE Austin. 
oe RS MN: a Gane Sines esas se sees enacts SeReee \ustin. 
a SON ae REP Rien dew an vewws Carrizo Springs. 
pune ,. Tee eee, ke a cess k x cecavaes Corpus Christi. 
oe a a rr errr \ustin. 
Soe, re, FO eee ees crue iden ewece sewed \ustin. 
tae, Se POE oi eckas KGa dae inne nie wees eee Georgetown. 
I «eh yh 2 os Sawa ee wes San Antonio. 
ee er er \ustin. 
eT yee Terre ere err To re \ustin. 
ee eee eee err ee oe Austin. 
EN OHIE Mey AUDI Bin ees iavetcs alo seca borate Sualauel ote aust oy cues elere seer Corsicana. 
ee ere Lee ee Te eee ere ere or Galveston. 
Peney WO SUNS Gen oa sek kee NW eee eR aeeun Bryan. 
I Seis kc teh pede aee cad ex eeees Dallas. 
ek: Be Se ash ons dened SSeS HRS ees Lampasas. 
Sar, OE Esa Seek eke heeeeeees Hempstead. 
OT, TOR. ok ko oe Shin es eee eee Greenville. 
Ne UNE ine aeS ce unicatewcnans als Seghe Gonzales. 
ee Ws i) oo Oh es We aed bps ESTES SERRA Austin. 
Se a ee ee rr ne rere \ustin. 
We I SI. hip cGi seeded a neesues San Antonio. 
Oe PO AWA TK NY Lae ENS R SSD Serna Ree Lufkin. 
ee A eee eT Tere ree ee ory TT Cleburne. 
ae Se ee ree re rere er ere re se Omen. 
ey re NS iene Aenea eda aiewearR a eed Cameron. 
| ee rr err \ustin. 
ey PN 6 ah os oes ei red ew see mawkee Mt. Vernon. 
ey ee I AGG esd wens pens Aa eter San Antonio. 
ee TP, TR. hav kei sk is Keer enenreewus Austin. 
ee eT t eTeT ereer rT T 
ee ee Sc UA saa eeace cee eee saaeeeweiee Austin. 
Hon. ‘Georpe ©, (RenGleton) .eleciedvssiass tind eee wat ere Belton. 
ee A eee eee Baltimore, Md. 


Dr. Constance Peéssels: cc. Shcs0%.s0.0 0686's eee oa AMtOnIOs 
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Ne ee re ee re rr: \ustin. 
ee ae Hempstead. 
ee ee re ee re ee Cuero. 
NE NS iis canes tie we san ciece oa EM, 
CREME 65.54 64k SG c= ew ada aw Saale Waco. 
SPANO MURS MANESUOT MTAINIET 9515 .<i.c0sieieicic(sie ue oe alo We aiem si aiare weed \ustin. 
a oe Huntsville. 
MMR AMNIC MRRCSE MIN: Co. ec hain cas setae eases Houston. 
eT ee eee er te reer ree ee Houston. 
BEPC SAMSON MRAINEON en)sccs Siow Fai wis deve w sade Gea uate Dallas. 
Eee Cee ee eee eee ee eee ee eee eT Austin. 
ee errs Cleburne. 
I add Kh wn AWW RNA A eww ew ee Sherman. 
Elo dg s [Oo te 61g. (Oc ie net i aS a aaa a Palestine. 
COL eee eee Tee CTE Te TTR Tee Gonzales. 
i ee re Cameron. 
oe ree ee eee ee Tee eT eee San Antonio, 
rary \ustin. 
2. CON sn kos iro ss eniesscaavcavs Temple. 
PTT CTT ET Ee CTR OTTO C OTT. \lvarado. 
NE ny eT ee eT er eee eee eee eee Salado. 
ee ee ere eo Bastrop. 
ee ge ee er See Dallas. 
Ee eee ee ee Kerrville. 
i, OY aig ne 8 SEA AWS sed wees San Antonio. 
eee ere Teer eee ee ee Tee eee \ustin. 
NE 65.6 KWo oe Oe RK e oes Washington, D. C. 
6G 65 Vokv ate a heee sens caew es Pittsburg. 
ee ee eee ee Corsicana. 
rr Sherman. 
Eo nso as Sa Shek das seswesssw~ soe Austin. 
ree TT ree ee eee ee eee Llano. 
ee MERON: oops eek cbad eS evuew was San Antonio. 
ND 9 Gb S660 WKS EN ob ow bene es San Antonio. 
Ce ee rr Galveston. 
ee iG a eG ok R Rea wee ad ke ee ee ened \ustin. 
a ere ee ere eer eee Santa Ana, Cal. 


SDT NR EG RSINIOGE irises susSew cies CM we ss OK Falelgue ore reed \ustin. 
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ee eee 
Pe See a AS Ka Kw wd wwesees College Station. 
Sek ee ee I iki oss caeesaneuccncd eee Galveston. 
ek a eee Peer Tere Te er ee San Antonio. 
Pe 6 RW oe een Haeauwed San Antonio. 
NUNS Se MEAN as VOLO 8 yas tol orc pe baervetlavtatiatces tials SySteloeae San Antonio. 
Wee Be Wy FRE 5 5 26 NSA has asaxeu as Weatherford. 
mrs. Cornelian Bratton Stone «oo isis cess caus ceca Galveston. 
Me I I 5 6 54a 6S eens Houston. 
ee ee ee eee ee ee es ers \ustin. 
es, We ee By OS iid 56a ORNS case ES Cleburne. 
ore eT rere re rere Galveston. 
Bete. Damien Wie WAGE co. oie ck ee sdewns Fort Worth. 
ee errr re re Kenny. 
es Oe OE BOE hile is ew aMiwess ack bacweaeee Austin. 
MMR MALOU Sa MOIR ler m-tcal. caer cltevarsiinay aie, aaheeroneaveyereucewers Dallas. 
ee a NN kia kcns ake eie See S eae Wichita Falls. 
ee. ee Sc VNR SUN EDA EW KONO ONS WA ewe Flatonia. 
ee rer eres errr \ustin. 
ey eS hs Pes Site wen ce cies eee enaaT \ustin. 
ere cere cre Brenham. 
ee Fe PG NS hs eed ewee sey eeaes swear ee Marathon. 
ee Tet ON ek Een NES ROO ReO Nee kee \thens. 
Pe Wey WG HI hbase se seweensanvedudenean Taylor. 
A ee ee ee ee San Antonio. 
ee ee Oe I 6 iki ow utieseaivweiwdeeewaeen Bryan. 
te a re eee ee ee ee er rs Battle. 
NG MN N40 56S Rhee N eee aweeetene wen Tyler. 
ee Se iver sie Kv ened cass ene seew snes Tyler. 
ee) I IG “Koes weve enes Seca didewetac aes Dallas. 
Re ee SE AEE Ssens CaN eee eae es ads eeeesanwerNed \ustin. 
hy a OR MI kG ee ria aoa ade We Wes ceneeeda Griddings. 
DPR WG, BS sk be hice ees eeee cece San Antonio. 
I Re OE, SE Wie 6 ds 6 HEWN HS eee ee Galveston. 
SO 5 Nes Keane Nake es SaWeaeS Cleburne. 
ee ee eee ee ee eee ee Gainesville. 
Pees GRD FRR kei deed sks ceweswnow ed \ustin. 


ee eer erer err tee ee Lee ere ree. San Antonio. 
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Hon. A. P. Wooldridge \ustin. 
Dr. Joe S. Wooten \ustin. 
Dr. Thomas D. Wooten Austin. 
Hon. W. B. Wortham \ustin. 
Hon. R. M. Wynne Fort Worth. 
ee eee ee POO bois sa deeded seadeeds San Antonio. 
Miss Adina de Zavala San Antonio. 
Miss Mary de Zavala San Antonio. 











